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7 £2,000 ™ 


Free Insurance. 
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4 something like BIRD’S Custard. “3 
But, blindfold, you can taste 
_ the great superiority of 


Birds 


the Perfect CUSTARD. .3 r 


Sold in Pkts 2 for 14d, Boxes 4d and 73d, 
LARGE 83d Tins. ‘ 
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PURE 


AT 
Fry Goco 


“Of Unsurpassed. : 
Flavour.” 


: 4 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE,” 


NO COUPONS-FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 


FITNESS 


In men of allages. Why not write for my free Book 
and ger fit by the standard, scientific method of curing 


4 NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 1.ACK OF VIGOUR, 
WASSING, DEBILITY, VARICOUELE, etc. Eusy, 
. < exfe, simple, No stomach medicines, magnetism, or 
‘ electricity, No futiguing phy<ical exercises or -trict 
diet ruleainig changeot bats Ye ee of tims 2 or occupation { é A 
” but an assured restoration for alimen. See what cur a eeegee 
g patience sey. I mene the book and 1,000 testimonials ime - re ESOT CSS ase we Cigarette 
ree in plain envelope for 2stumps postage. Mention : wie i 
this puper., A.J. LEIGH, S2and 93 Greve Russell te GUARANTEED 5 YEARS!! Rich Eboncen barrel 7 inches long, fitted 14-ct. Gold- it Ss 
London, W.C. Established % years. eens Plated nib; fills itself in two seconds! twice 
Ger iL a DRaPe® Goa hi Gn ne, The Ccuntesa of Winchelsea encloses P.O, 1/6 for * Sitknte”’ Pen, M. G. Powell, Esq., writes: “It 
STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS equa s any other make at 10,-!’" I. W. Hyde, Esq., writes: “ Four mora ‘Silkrites’, like this as well 
: as anything I have tried.’ 
and when writing to Testimonials and Catalogue, 1,000 Bargains in Jewellery and Novelties, Post Free! 4 
; —o The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 4), 5 Richmond Road, LEEDS. BESI and PUR! : 
advertisers please mention ** P, W."” mon 
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Make some delicious Laitova 
sandwiches to-day. 


Your grocer sells it. 
In Glass Jars: 6$4., 34d., and ad. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Led., 


Cornbrook, Manchester. 


The daily spread for children’s bread @ 
It saves the butter bill. ? 
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No. 1195. 
BOUGHT OVER. 

“My lad,” asked a clergyman of a small boy, 
“who is that gentleman you attend church with ?” 

“(randpa,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the clergyman, “if you will only 
keep him awake during my sermon Tll give you 
a shilling each week.” 

The boy fell in with the arrangement, and for 
the next. two weeks the old gentleman 
listened attentively to the sermon. The 
third week, however, found him soundly 
asleep. 

The clergyman called the boy to him and 
said : 

“Your grandpa was ade again to-day. 
Didn't I promise you a shilling a week to 
keep him awake ?”” y 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “but grandpa 
now gives me two shillings not to disturb 
him.” 


Dolly : “Don’t kiss me—don’t you see 
that Blood is watching us ?” 

Cholly: “Why do you call your little 
brother ‘ Blood ’ 2.” 

Dolly : “ He will tell!” 


Lieutenant : ‘How did you like the horse 
you bought from me last week ?” 

The Buyer : “ Very much ; he might hold 
his head a little higher, though.” 

Lieutenant: “ 6 , that will come all 
right, when he is paid for.” 


TERRIBLE NEWS. 

Tar other day a servant girl asked leave 
of absence for an hour or two, and went 
to consult a fortune-teller. She returned, 
wailing dismally. 

“Did she predict some great trouble ?” 
said her mistress sympathetically. 

* Och, mem, sich terrible news ! ’ moaned 
the girl, rocking backwards and forwards, 
and wringing her hands. 

“Tell me what she said,” asked the mistress, 
wishing to comfort the girl. 

“She tould me that me father works hard 
shovellin’ coal an’ tindin’ foires for a livin’.” 

* But that’s no disgrace or sorrow,” said the lady, 
a trifle yexed at such affectation. 

“Och, mem, me poor father! ” sobbed the 
girl, “ What a hard toime he must be havin’, an’ 
he's been dead these noine years !”” 


$2 A WEEK FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Times are so strenuous nowadays that a man 
niust have a hobby of some kind to fall back 
upon after the day’s work. 

Some people employ their leisure time making 
the small garden beautiful, others take a delight 
in a camera and searching for scenes which will 
make good pictures. 

Kut whatever your hobby, it cannot be over- 
worked in these times unless you are a compara- 
tively rich man. 

Hobbies, in fact, cost money, and money is 
wanted too badly for the necessaries of life for 
much of it to be spent on one’s recreations. 

How much more would you not do to that 
garden if you only had a little extra cash to spend 
upon it. How often have you not envied those 
who can go far afield to take their photographs, 
photographs which seem ten times more interesting 
than your little ones taken with a cheap camera. 

‘it you had a little extra money every week you 
would be happy because you would be able to 
indalge in your hobby to a greater extent. 
ma) hy not enter for “‘ Middles ’’ and get not that 

little ” extra every week, but that ‘‘ very much ” 


“oTO INTERESTG- 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


extra, We are offering £2 a Week for Five Years You do that nine mo 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 7, 1913. 


. I SEE! 
Two Irishmen were among a class that was being 


drilled in marching tactics.. One was new at the 
business, and, turning to his companion, asked 
him the meaning of the word “ Halt!” 


“Why, Mike, when he says ‘ Halt!’ you bring 


the foot that’s on the ground to the side of the 
foot that’s in the air, and remain motionless.” 


P.-C.: “Why don't you go away when he keeps telling you?” 
Italian: "Go away? I tink he dance to my music!” 


. WHY WILLIE WEPT. . 
Mother (to Willie, entering the house weeping) : 
“‘ What's the matter, Willie ?” : 
“The boy across the way hit me,” he replied. 
“ Oh, well, I wouldn’t cry for that,’’ she returned. 
“ Show that you can be a little man.” 
“T ain't crying for that,” he retorted. 


“Then what are you crying for?” 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE. 

Ar a certain school a teacher had explained to 
her class the meaning of the words “ possillt,”* 
and ‘‘ impossible.” 

Wishing to sce if one of her pupils, a dull boy, 
understood what she had just explained, she said : 

“Now, Tommy, what do I mean when I say ‘it 
is possible’ ?” 

“Something,” said Tommy doubtfully, 
“that can be done.” . 

“ What is impossible ?”’ asked the teacher 
encouragingly. 

For a few minutes Tommy looked 
ha Be at the teacher, then suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“ Ah! I know what's impossible.” 

* Tell the class,” said the teacher kindly. 

“Impossible,” shouted Tommy, “is to 
ever sce a cow sitting on a tree and singing 
like a lark.” 


A woman went to the police-station tu 
inquire about her missing husband. 

“What is his distinguishing feature ?” 
asked the superintendent. 

‘“* A large Roman nose,” she answered. 

“Then he won’t be found,” emphatically 
exclaimed a policeman, “for a nose of 
that kind never turns up.” 

“ Doctor, I wish you would tell me, a3 a 
medical man, if you know of anything that 
will make the hair grow on this bald spot 
on the top of my head.” 

““My dear sir, if I could answer that 
question in the affirmative do you 
suppose my forehead would extend from 
my eyebrows to the back of my neck ?”’ 


THEN HE GOT SERVED. 
Customer: ‘Are you the proprictor of 
this restaurant ?”’ 
Proprietor : “ Yes, sir.” 
| Customer : “Then please provide me as quickly 
} as possible with pen, ink, and paper, and two 
decent people as witnesses.” 
Proprietor (in alarm): “What is the matter, 
sir? Would you like a doctor?” 
Customer : “No, thank you; but I ordered my 
dinner twenty-seven minutes ago, and I thought 
it would be advisable to make my will before I 


“ He ran into the house before I could get at him.” | starved to death.” 


as a first prize in “ Middles, 
not only to let you enjoy your hobby to the top 0 


each week for other purposes. 

It is quite simple to secure that £2 a week. For 
the next week or so make a hobby of “ Middles. 
You'll quickly find that it is the most profitable 


hobby you have ever taken up and will enable | use? Wee 
; o | weather 


you, when you have won one of the big prizes, t 
carry out the plans you have made. 

Already four people aro drawing £2 a weck 
eres Saturday morning and will continue to do so 
until well into 1918. 
similar prize is offered. 

Have a shot for it this week. 


£100 FOR WEATHER PROPHETS. 


” a sum sufficient | are seldom wrong in your predictions. 
f | you ever realise what a good weather prophet you 


your bent, but to leave you suflicient cash to spare | are ? 
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But do 


You don’t, simply because you look through 
the window and predict the weather almost as 
mechanically as you put on that straw hat. 
Why not put that talent of yours to some practical 
k by week we are offering £100 for 
forecasts in an 
competition. 
Why shouldn't you be a winner this week ? Each 
day the newspapers publish forecasts, readings 


extremely simple 


On page 1264 a seventh of the barometer, highcst temperature, direction of 


the winds, and so on at various places. This 
information enables you to draw conclusion< 
concerning the weather in those places of which you 
may, perhaps, know very little personally. 

Tie example, you may live in Blackpool and be 
asked something about the weather in Margate. 


Most of our readers know something about the | Because you have never becn to Margate, however, 


weather. There are very few of them, indeed, 
who fail to look at the sky in the morning and 
predict what the coming day will bring forth. 


is not the slightcst reason why you should not be 
able to judge, from the predictions in the paper. 
the kind of weather Margate is likely to have 


And that glance at the sky says to them: ‘ Yes, | during the next day or so. 


I can put on my straw hat,” or “IT think I'll take 
my gamp with me to-day. 
get back to-night.” 


T.0.'s, Watches, Penknives, Novel Sealing-wax Sets, Stylo Pens, and Blue Bird 


It'll rain before I | morrow’s weather to account. 


So turn your natural ability for predicting (9- 
There is no reason 
why the £100 offered on page 1246 should not be 


rnings out of ten, and you | yours this weck. 
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Currosiry—and a lack of any more pressing 
business in life for the time being—at last got tho 
better of Mrs. Pegler, and she carefully steamed open 
the letter and read it. 

_ With some difliculty—for the writing was very 
difficult to read—she mastered the contents. They 
were bricf but to the point, and of decided import. 

Mise,” Mrs. Pogler understood the letter to say, 
“you ought to be friendly with the butler ”’—this 
word caused her considerable difficulty, but she 
managed to decipher it at last—“‘ as his uncle is an old 
man who cannot last much longer, and will leave him 
a thousand pounds in his will. Hoping that this will 
find you as it leaves me, and that you will wear a pair 
of ear-rings—your gipsy oncs—to-morrow to show 
that you have got it all right, I am, in great haste, 
your WELLWISHER. 

*P.S.—Don't forget the car-rings. I shall watch 
you, only you won't know it.” : 

Mrs. Pegler read the letter throngh twice in growin 
excitement, looked once more at the envelope, address 
simply, “* The Cook-general at Bellevue,” and then she 
remarked, with a certain conviction, that she was 
blowed. 

Having expressed this opinion concerning herself, 
she sat down and procecded to digest the remarkablo 
tidings that Wellwisher, whoever he might be, had 
secn fit to impart in so mysterious a manner to Minnie 
Leach, Mrs. Pegler’s maid-of-all-work, and which she, 
Mrs. Pegler, had learned in advance of their intended 
recipient. 

It being Minnie’s afternoon out, Mrs. Pegler had the 
house to herself, and so she was able to think things 
over undisturbed and at her Icisure. Her first fecling 
was one of irritable resentment. 

** Putting ideas in her head,” she muttered crossly, 
staring at the letter in indignation. 

For the past year, since her husband had died, she 
had lived alone, just managing to make cnds mect on 
the little pittance left her, and the thought of possibly 
losing Minnic Leach was most annoying. The girl was 
a treasure among servants; she looked well, she was 
young, and had nice manners ; she was an exceptional 
worker, and, above all, she was cheap. 

That she should go off and get inarried, which was 
obviously the idea fehind this strange letter, did not 
at all fit in with Mrs. Pegler’s plans for the immediate 
future; and the moro she thought the more angry 
with the anonymous Wellwisher person she became. 
Bother him and his butler ! 

The butler in the case was, Mrs. Pegler felt con- 
vinced, the tall, middle-aged man einplayed by the 
Rawsons’, who lived in the big house across the road. 
Her main reason for thinking this was that she had 
on one occasion recently noticed him turn round and 
look after Minnie when he had passed her in the 
strect. 

Mrs. Pegler had seen that little incident by chance, 
and on it she now made up her mind that he was the 
man. Perhaps he had even sent the letter himself ; 
perhaps he wanted a wife, and he was secretly trying 
to set his cap at Minnie! 

Well, he should not have her, Mrs. Pegler told 
herself. She was not going to lose a good servant 
like that ; she would tear up the Ictter, and—— She 

paused in the act of beginning to destroy the epistle. 
No, she had better not do that; it might only lead 
to complications, perhaps, and do no real good. 

If Minnie did not get the letter and wear the car-rings 
to-morrow Wellwisher would know and make inquiries, 
and probably send another letter, and that would 
only—— 

Suddenly, as Mrs. Pegler turned over matters in her 
mind, a really brilliant, daring idea occurred to her, so 
daring that for some moments it almost took her 
breath away. 

** Why not ?”’ she said, speaking her thoughts aloud. 
“Why shouldn’t it be me instead.of her? Butlers 
are very respectable, sobcr people, and he is certainly 
quite distinguished-looking—quite. I might do a lot 
worse for myself; and I dase say he’s got something 
else saved up besides the thousand pounds that his 
uncle is going to leave him. I’ve a good mind to. 
Yes, I will!” 

She got up excitedly, returned the letter to its 
envelope, and began to refasten it. 


** There, Minnie, my girl!’’ she muttered. ‘‘ There 


you are! You can have your letter, but I'll have tho 
start over you! And if it’s going to be a fight between 
us—well, I’m backing me, ause I think I know a 


little more about men than you do, my girl, and 
because I want the run of a thousand pounds!” 

After which enigmatic observations Mrs. Pegler 
hurried to her bedroom and, with a glow of excitement 
on her still quite good-looking face, began to adorn 
herself for the chase with all the art that expericncc— 
and the resources of her wardrobe—could devise. 


On pase 1264 you will find another £2 a Week for Five Years offered. 


How a Bit of Bad Writing and a Butler’s Bluff 
Caused a Matrimonial Tangle, 


Fortune favoured the widow from the start. She 
made the acquaintance of the butler by the simple 
expedient of calling at the Rawsons’ house and asking 
for Mrs. Rawson, whe she knew perfectly well was not at 
home, but, as a matter of fact, away on the Continent 
with the rest of her family. 

She explaincd, at some length, to the butler, whose 
name was Joseph Hone, how excecdingly annoying 
this was, and that she had particularly wished to sec 
Mrs. Rawson on a little matter of business ; and he was 
sympathetic. 

‘Is it anything that I could do, madam?” he 
asked, unbending slightly under Mrs. Pegler’s glance. 
‘““T am alone in charge of the house at present, but I 
could communicate——” 

‘Oh, it doesn’t mstter, thank you,” smiled Mrs. 
Pegler, having alroady found out the important fact 
that the butler was alone in charge of the house. 
‘*‘ But, if I may, I should like to use your telephone. 
I have to——” 

* Certainly,” acquiesced Mr. Hone, with alacrity— 
“certainly! Pray come inside, madam! ” 

By now Mrs. Pegler felt that she had broken the 
icc, and having got into the house on the pretence of 
ringing up an imaginary person at the first telephone 
pumber that came into her head, she had no imme- 
diate intention of leaving. The lust of the chase had 
entered her soul now, and the thought of what she 
could do with a thousand pounds, even if it did carry 
a middle-aged, distinctly bald, stout, and rather 
pompous husband with it, appealed to her strongly. 

Mr. Hone, too, on his part, appeared to be attracted. 

Once or twice the widow caught him taking sly stock 
of her, seemingly with approval in his eyes ; and if shoe 
made no effort to hurry away after telephoning he 
certainly made no sort of move to hasten her departure. 
On the contrary, he suggested that now she was in 
the house she might care to look over it—an offer 
which she accepted after a moment or two’s becoming 
hesitation, and then, with charming deference, he 
bezged her to stay and take tea. 

* Just a cup,” he urged; ‘* you must be tired after 
your exertions, madam, and there is nothing like tea 
to freshen one up. I was just thinking of sitting down 
myself when you arrived, and I shall consider it a 
favour if you will join me.” 

With a glad sense of impending conquést in her 
heart, Mrs. Pegler allowed hersclf to he persuadcd to 
stay to tea, and with gradual skill she Ied the con- 
versation into the channel she wanted it to go. 

* IT should be terribly frightened if I had to stay in 
a big house like this alone,” she said, with a little 
shudder. * It's bad cnough wien you've oaly got a 
maid with you, but alone——” 

Mr. Hone gave a little smile. “It is a bit lonely 
at times,” he admitted. He regarded her across the 
tea table with a look meant to convey a sense of quiet 
heroism, and he sighed softly. She certainly was a 
charming little widow, he had privately decided, a 
very charming little widow indand. And widows often 
had sccurities, and property, and things of that sort. 

Mrs. Pegler cut short his train of pleasantly spetula- 
tive thought. ‘I wonder you don’t retire and take 
it casy now,” she remarked. “ Not that you haven’t 
got years and years of work in you yct,” she went on 
hurriedly, noticing the way he had suddenly squared 
his shoulders and braced himsclf up; “ anyone must 
sec that. Still, it can’t be very pleasant to be—be 
left all alone in a house like this.” 

Mr. Hone sighed again and shrugged his shouldcrs. 
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| things were going very niccly. 


WEEK ENDIXG 
JUNE 7, 1933, 
“ Perhaps I will retire ono of these days,” Le sai 
but at present——”’ 7 ; 

“ Of course,” nodded the widow, f 
subject was a delicate one and to be tacit! 
but not openly disenssed—* of cour-e.” She hicks. 
her watch and gave an admirably simulated hits: <- 
of surprise. “ Why, it's almost tive o'clock! 
quickly the time has gone! I had no idea it ...- 

* Nor had I,” said the butler gallantly, rising .- 
got up. “It’s wonderful how time does tiy— - 
times.” . 

She gave a little laugh. “ When the e-: 
pleasant, ch, Mr. Hone?” she said arcl.!y. 
we've only just met, and here we've been tai. 
if we'd known each other for ever so long! i . 
must be going now.” 7 

Mr. Hone’s heart was palpitating, but he ;. 
himself together a bit. “I was wondering. is -, 
nervously, clearing his throat—" I was wo:sh >... 
we could manage to see something more «i - 
other? It secms a pity to me to say “6 04 
like this!” ; 

* Oh,” returned Mrs. Pegler, with anctler of. 
little laughs—** oh, I dare say we'll see cach « 
again one of these days. 4u revoir, Mr. Hore: 

* 4u revoir, Mrs. Pegler,” said the butiew 5. 
moment he stood hesitating, trying to pluck -1 ; 
courage to suggest a meeting. But his nerve in. 
him, and with a little nod and smile the widen 12> «| 
away and left him. 

He watched her go down the steps, and tic. c.11- 
annoyed with himsclf, he went slowly bac: tuo s- 
room in which they had had tea together. As} | 
the room he noticed a dark little object iying on tre 
chair Mrs. Pegler had occupied. He toox i 
was a fur stole. 

A smile came into Mr. Joseph Hone’s rather wets sy 
eyes. 

* She'll come back,” he said softly, ~ she il. no 
back! Ah, them widders! ” 

The thought scemed to give him a gre.t 1. ! 
satisfaction, and for quite a minute Le stcud =." 
glecfully rubbing his hands together. 

s * s * 
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It was three days leter that Minnie Li. i : 
responsible for what Mrs. Pegler, in her i:y-t gush of 
utter amazement, described as a “* bombs}ci!. 

Much had happened in those three G.vs te. Jit 
where Mrs. Pegler was concerned, at any rate. 

Taking good care that Minnie never got an 
tunity to see him, she herself had made rapid sisi 
in her acquaintance with Mr. Hone. 

Three times—once a day—sne had sten bin, 
each time they had got on better together. 1). 
not, of course, any question of love—Mrs. Pe 2! 
not hold with such foolishness, a teld hese 
The buthsc sce 
only wanted a little more encouragemect to hor te 
the net she bad laid for him, and olivy les is. 
and his expectations of a thousand pounsls. 

Minnie, curiously enough, kad shown :.) -- 
desire—in fact, no desire at all—to take We ov: 
hint and become friendly with Mr. Hone. 
doubly odd, becausc, judging froin the fact : 
wore the car-rings as directed, she had yet 
and read it. 

Mrs. Pogler was greatly puzzled by ts 
behaviour, hat she could not, of course, say .°: 
for fear of giving herself away. ; 

And then, on the third day, the “Lomeso 
came. Looking very shy and nervous, * in. 
pronshed her mistress and somehow Nieic.sl * 

lurt things out. 


* Please, mum, I want to give notice. Lins) 
to be married,” she blushingly announced. 

‘\Marricd 7?” exclaimed Mrs. Pegler. 7 Me. ! 
Minnie? What do you mean? This is quite e  * 


me; I didn’t know you had a young man even 

No more ‘ad I till the other day, mum, 
confessed. “ But now that ‘is uncle's died us L 
‘im a thousand pounds, ‘e wants to scttle dunn. 
start on ‘is own like.” 

* A thousand pounds! ” cried the widow. 
got a thousand pounds ?” ; 

‘Mr. Judd, the butcher, wot calls “ere fer cides. 
explained Minnie. ‘I didn’t know nothing ilu. 
till I got this ’-—she produced a much foldid 
paper—* this letter. Bein’ too shy to specs ot. 
sent it to me ‘isself, mum, signed * Wellwi-lc:, 
went on, witha giggle. ‘* You ought to keep fe 
with the butcher, was ow ’e put it. Most rom.’ 
wasn't——” a 

But Mrs. Pegler would hear no more. Wet: 
angry gesture she agitatedly said, “Uh, «!] 
Minnie, all right. Now go on with your work. | 7 
And tken she went up to her bedroom tu «tt. 
with herself, the words * butler? aud © 2 <4 
ringing in her ears with exasperating, dev 
persistence. To think that she had misti.07 
word butcher for butler! 

She was very angry, indeed, and the greas'~" 
of her anger was against Mr. Joseph tere. + 
deceived her basely, she felt. . 

Later on Mr. Hone felt equally aggtieve!. 
was ridiculous, for he had not been * des 
thousand pounds,” as Mrs. Pegler felt <0 bel. 
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WEEK ENDING 
June 7, 1913. 
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(THESE ARE FILM MARKS, 3 


PLO OI LED 
e Great Film-Manufacturing Companies 
How the Grell abel Their Wares. 

PracticatLy all the big Beaeodncleiy com- 
panies have their own private marks or badges. 
‘These are imp upon the reels they manu- 
tacture, and always at the beginning, so that by 
noting them on the screen before the pictures 
proper begin to be shown you know the sort of 
photo-play you are going to see. ; 

If, for instance, there appears a Red Indian’s 
head, like this, you know you're 
vuing to see @ rousing Western 
drama, with lots of cow-boys, and 
plenty of thrills and shooting. For 
the Indian’s head is the badge of 
the Essanay Company of rege 
and it goes in very largely for this 
kind of thing. 

The gape ie “ et 
means 8. and A., which are the two 
initial letters of the partners in the ee Com. 
lira. Messrs. Spoor and Anderson. : 

Mr. G. M. Anderson is, of course, the world-famous 
photo-player, who takes the leading part in so many 
ot the Essanay films. 

This capital S inside the diamond stands for 
Selig, a company which specialises 
in animal films. They own the 
biggest wild animal farm in the 
world—over 400 acres—at Los 
Angeles in California. It is 


A Red Indian's 
head is the 
badge of the 


es Pye ee mostly covered with thick scrub 
" Selig. and jungle, wherein lions, tigers, 


pumas, camels, elephants, and 
monkeys, amongst other beasts, dwell together 
in more or less amity. 

The bright, particular star of the Selig films is 
Kathlyn Williams, “‘ The Unafraid,” a lady who 
possesses a perfectly marvellous power over the 
wild animals with whom she is constantly associated. 

When you see the Kalem badge, a 
liming sun, you can settle back 
comfortably in your seat, certain 
that something good is going to 
follow, for this company has a re- 
putation in the trade that is second 
to none. 

It has eight or nine performing 
companies constantly travelling in different parts 
of the world, and thinks nothing of spending 
£5,000 or £6,000 in the production of a single 
tim. Miss Alice Joyce is perhaps the Kalem’s 
best known and most popular player. 

The American Biograph Company's 
label consists of the two letters of its 
name joined together like this. It 
goes in largely for strong domestic 
dramas, and in order to film them 
properly it has recently had built 
near New York a studio which is 
probably the biggest and most won- 
derful thing of its kind in the world. 
The glass roof has an area of 21,000 
feet, and 675 tons of iron-work help 
to uphold it. 

Everything that is most costly and 
up-to-date in the way of apparatus and machinery 
ix to be found there, and every particle of air 
that enters the immense building from outside is 
filtered and washed, so as to do away 
with the possibility of even a single 
speck of dust settling on the negatives. 
The best-known player of the A.B. is 
undoubtedly Miss Daphne Wayne, the 
* Biograph Blonde.” 

The hanging bell is the sign of the 
ubin Company, named after _ its 
founder and proprietor, Siegmund Lubin, a Ger- 
man who emigrated to America in the steerage 
With only a few shillings in his pocket, and is now 
4 millionaire many times over. 

One of their specialities is a troupe of juvenile 
actors, which includes amongst its cast little 
* Buster’”’ Johnson, without 
poe doubt the world’s best known 
; tare child photo- player. Messrs. 
TK Wis y Arthur Johnson and Romaine 

yas Fielding and Miss Ormi Hawley 
also act for this company, and 
are known to lovers of ‘ the 
pictures ’’ all over the world. 

A new enterprise, of which 
much will be heard in the 


Kalem'’s trade 
mark, 


The letters A 
md B joined 
teyether form 
the label of 
the American 
Biograph 
Company. 


Lubin’'s bell. 
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immediate future, is the Famous Players’ Com- 
pany, an American concern, at the head of which 
is Dan Frohmann, of New York theatrical fame. 

The idea is to engage the world’s leading actors 
and actresses to enact their best-known master- 
pieces in front of the camera, and 
to this end an enormous studio W 
has keen specially built near New C 
York, and fitted up regardless of & 
expense. Two great dramas, “The : 

Count of Monte Cristo” and « British films 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” have for Britishers” 
already been filmed in their en- ‘is the motto of 
tirety for the F.P.C., and others the B. 5 C. Com- 
are in course of preparation. Pine the Hd 

The British and Colonial Com- “7? ae“ vark. 
pany deserves special notice, be- , 
cause it is one of the few concerns that specialises 
in British films for Britishers. For the most part 
its scenes are laid in England, although it recently 
sent a company exe 
of players to 
Jamaica. The 
famous “ Lieu- 
tenant Daring ” 
wasuntil recently : 
the B. and C. Company’s star actor, and Miss Ivy 
Martinek (‘‘Three-Fingered Kate’’) was their leading 
lady. 

The “Flying A” is a world-famous concern, 
whose full title is the American Film Manufac- 
turing Company. Like the Essanay, it specialises 
largely in Western dramas, which are acted on the 
spot—that is to say in the wild, desert country 
of south-central California. 
Here such well-known fav- 
ourites as Warren Kerrigan 
and Pauline Bush _ ride, 
shoot, and make love for 
the amusement of millions 
of unknown admirers. 

Second only to California 
as an ideal country for film-producing is Italy. 
Beneath its clear-cut skies, under its floods of 
brilliant sunshine, have been filmed some of the 
most beautiful examples of motion photography 
extant. The Aquila Company is the leading ex- 
ponent of the Italian school, and its sign-manual, 
an eagle with wings outspread, 
is known to all picture-play lovers 
the world over. Aquila is Italian | 
for eagle—hence the sign. The 
company specialises principally in 
historical subjects. 

There are few picture designs 
better known than the eagle on 
the globe, the mark of the 
Vitagraph Company. This con- 
cern started in 1897, and their 
first film was about forty feet long. Nowadays, 
of course, five-thousand-footers are quite common. 
The Vitagraph has one of the biggest permanent 
staffs of any firm in the business. It was the 
Vitagraph, of course, which introduced the inimit- 
able John Bunny to the world of 
pictures. 

Last, but not least, comes the 
crowing cock, Pathé’s sign-manual. 
At one time this famous French 
firm practically dominated the 
living-picture market, and even now 
it is probably the biggest and 
wealthiest single concern of its kind 
in the world. It turns out on an average ten miles 
of film a day, and there is no corner of the civilised 
globe where its pictures are not shown. Its 
“ Animated Gazette,” a record of the happenings 
of the world day by day, is seen by not fewer than 
thirty millions of people each week. 
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This badge belongs to 
the Aquila Company, an 
Italian firm, 


An eagle on a 
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JOCKEYS WHO'VE WON THE DERBY. 


A Column of Interesting Personal “Pars” About 
the Successful Riders in the Great Race. 


ap Honest Joun” Ossporne, who piloted Pretender 
to victory in 1869, is by far the oldest amongst the 
jockeys still living who can claim to have won a Derby. 
Born on January 7th, 1833, he is now in his cighty-tirst 
year. 


Tue ever popular “ Danny” Maher has mct with 
several nasty spills whilst riding. Curiously enough, 
however, his narrowest escape from death was due to 
a motor accident in which he was involved in July, 
1903, when he was so badly smashed up that for a 
considerable time his life was despaired of. 


““Morny" Cannon is a keen cricketer, and for 
rag 4 years he used to captain teams of leading jockeys 
in their matches with various other players in the 
cause of charity. 


BrRNARD Ditton, the famous Irish jockey, was 
only fourteen ycars old when he rodc his first winner. 


Hensert Jones got his first winning Derby mount, 
Diamond Jubilee, through a lucky accident. The 
horse, a fierce, unmanageable creature, took a violent 
dislike to his former jockeys, M. Cannon and the late 
J. Watts. Only with his stable attendant—who was 
none other than Jones—was he any way tractable. 
So the experiment was tricd of putting the youngster 
on his back, with the happiest results. 


Two jockeys, Otto Madden and W. Bullock, have 
accomplished the feat of winning the Derby on horses 
whose chances were so little regarded by the public 
that they started at odds of 190 to 1 against. The 
names of their mounts were Jeddah and Signorinetta. 


Peruars the most wonderful finish ever made in the 
Derby by a winning jockey was that accomplished by 
the late Fred Archer, when he rode Bend Or, and 
beat Robert the Devil, in 1880. In attempting to 
take his place at Tattenham Corner on Bend Or, 
Archer was driven into the rails, and for fifty yards 
had to ride with his left leg on the horse's neck. 


Orro MappEN came near to finishing his racing 
career once and for all at the Brighton August Mecting 
of 1906, when a horse named Marigold IV. suddenly 
made a dash at him, dragged him to the ground, and 
would undoubtedly have killed him had not his fellow 
jockeys run to his assistance. Madden was badly 
mauled, but he recovered in the course of time, and 
now bears no traces of the alarming episode. 


“ CitaRLiE”’ Woop and Sam Loates are the only 
two living jockeys who have dead-hcated for first 
place in the Derby. This they accomplished in 
1884, on St. Gatien and Harvester respectively. 


Most jockeys who have become famous by winning 
the Derby have had nicknames bestowed on them by 
their admirers. Thus, the late Fred Archer was 
‘The Tinman,” John Oshome was ‘‘ The Pusher,” 
Herbert Jones is “‘ The King’s Jockey,” J. H. Martin 
is “‘ Skeets,’ George Fordham was ** The Kid,” and 
so on. 


Many of the old-time jockeys were terribly thriftless. 
For instance, Jim Snowden, who won the Oaks when 
he was seventeen years old, and gained lasting renown 
at twenty, when he rode Blair Athol to victory in the 
Derby and St. Leger, died, poisoned by drink, in his 
forty-sixth year, and a subscription had to be made to 
bury him. 


J. H. Martty was one of several American jockeys 
who were attracted to England by the brilliant 
successes achieved by Sloan and the Reiffs. He arrived 
here fricndless and unknown, and so weakened by 
illness that he had to be practically lifted into the 
saddle to ride his first race—which he won. This was 
at Liverpool, in July, 1899. Three years later ho 
won the Derby on Ard Patrick in a canter, the rest of 
the field, including the renowned Sceptre, the favourite, 
being literally nowhere. 

Joun Retr, the winner of last year's Derby, and 
also that of 1907, first arrived in England in 1899, 
together with his elder brother, Lester Reiff. the pair 
of them following hard upon the heels of the crack 
American jockey, Tod Sloan. At this time Johnnie, 
or “ The Midget,” as he was promptly dubbed, was 
only fourteen years old, stood barely four feet high, 
and weighed only four and a half stone. 

THE great seerct of ‘ Danny” Maher's undoubted 
popularity is the deliciously delicate way in which he 
tides his horses. ‘* He handles the reins as though 
they were silken threads,” once remarked onc of tho 
most expert judges of horse racing in England. 
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Be serious. 


If Your Treasure Puts On 


“ Any mistress has a right to open her servant's 
trunk,” said a barrister in a recent case, “ if she has 
a suspicion that some of her own property is inside.” 

This is all very well, but we should strongly 
recommend any mistress to think twice before she 
takes the law into her own hands in this fashion. 
For, if she finds that she is wrong and that there is 
nothing of her own in the box, the maid may sue her 
for trespass, and will probably recover big damages. 

The only safe course for the mistress under such 
circumstances is to callin a policeman who will order 
the servant to open her trunk, and if she refuses 
can stand by while the mistress searches it. 

It is a funny thing that most women know next 
to nothing about the law relating to mistress and 
maid. The average house mistress goes through 
life, engaging and dismissing servants by the score, 
and has no notion of the great bulk of statutes 
relating to domestic labour until some trouble 
occurs which lands her in the Courts. 

As an example in point, here is a case which came 
before the Courts only a few months ago. A 
Gloucestershire lady dismissed a maid, and a few 
weeks later another lady wrote to her for a character. 
In giving this, the former employer said that the 
servant was “untruthful and deceitful, and gave 
a great deal of trouble.” The maid sued her for 
libel and recovered £50 damages. 
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Mary Jane 


Airs You Cannot Sack Her. 


Now, almost every employer has the idea that 
a character is a “ privileged communication,” and 
this case must have come as a nasty shock to many 
people. 
and delicate matter to act properly when writing 
a character, and perhaps the safest course, when 
you feel that you can say nothing good, is to refuse 


to give any character at all. You cannot legally | 


be compelled to give one. 

If, however, you feel that you are morally bound 
to give one you may, 
anything that you honestly believe to be true, 
the maid has no remedy at law unless she can prove 
“malice.” 

A servant is presumably engaged to perform 
certain dutics. Therefore you have no right 
to ask the housemaid to do the cvoking on the 
cook’s night out unless you have made a special 
arrangement at the time of her engagement. Nor 
may you demand that the groom shall clean the 
boots unless he has been engaged to do so. On the 
other hand, a servant is supposed to bring with him 
or her the requisite knowledge for performing such 
duties as he or she has engaged to undertake. 

With regard to breakages, many employers are 
under the delusion that they may deduct such from 
wages. They are not entitled to do anything of 


As a matter of fact, it is a very difficult 


acccrding to our law, say | 


WREK ENDING 
JUNE 7, 1913. 


But the servant is also legally bound to perform 
her duties carefully. There is an old law undcr 
which a servant who builds a fire so improperly 
jas to burn the house down may be fined £100 or 
imprisoned with hard labour for eighteen months. 

And the law does protect the employer to sonic 
extent. 

About a year ago a nursemaid was summon! 
for “neglecting, abandoning, and exposing ” hie; 
employer's thirteen-months-old baby. She hel 
deliberately left the house while her master an! 
mistress were out, and they came back to find tiv: 
little one crying its heart out. She got a ver. 
isevere reprimand from the magistrate, and wa; 
| fined £2, 

With regard to summary dismissal, an employer 


and | must be very careful indeed. You are not entit!»! 


'to * sack’ a servant merely because she is ill a+! 
; cannot do her work. In such circumstances s!,.- 
;must have proper notice—unless, indeed, it en 
,be proved that the illness is directly duc t» 
| ** drunkenness or profligate conduct.” 
| Flat disobedience is one of the few lositinats 
!causes for summary dismissal. For instance. if 
you tell Mary Jane that followers are prohibits, 
and she deliberately brings her young man in!» 
the kitchen, then she can be sent at once out of t!.: 
house. And if you forbid the groom to smeie ii 
the stable, and you find him there with a lit!) <1 
pipe in his mouth, this also is good cause for prom: 
dismissal]. 

But mere “‘ answering back” or “airs” de rt 


the kind unless the breakages are wilful or malicious. j fall within the same category. 
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Tue outrages at present being committed by 
tho Suffragettes on buildings all over the country 
are having at least one curious effect. They are 
giving employment to thousands of extra care- 

ers and watchmen. 

It is the same whenever any great crime is much 
in the public eye. In fact, it is a poor murder that 
blows nobody any good. 

The trades that always benofit immediately 
by s sensational murder are the newspaper and the 
public-house trades. Portenulanty’ in the district 
round where the murder has been committed, 
publicans always get afull house. People wo are 
not regular frequenters drop in to discuss the news. 

Shops that sell nurses’ outfits are complaining 
that the sale of nurses’ outdoor uniforms has 
fallen heavily. 

This slump is a curious result of the recent 
agitation against the white slave traffic. There is 
a widespread belief that much of the kidnapping 
of young girls has been carried on by women who 


disarm suspicion by donning nurses’ uniform, and 


‘Rag-lime 


this fact has led thousands of nurses to discard the 
outdoor uniform altogethsr, appearing in public 
only in mufti. 

One of the most striking results of the ‘ Battle 
of Stepney,”’ a year or two ago, was on the profits 


of gunsmiths. The automatic pistols used y the 
besieged bandits in their desperate fight with the 
police and the Guards were extensively described 
and illustrated in the Press. Till then the auto- 
matic pistol had barely been heard of by the average 
Englishman. 

Since then, however, gunsmiths have sold as many 
automatic pistols in a week as they had previously 
sold in a year. 

A big successful safe robbery, curious as it may 
seem, does good, not harm, to the safe business. 
Firms which have to keep large stocks of cash or 
valuables on the premises are apt to discard their 
five-or-ten-ycar-old safes for the very newest types. 

The safe-makers are always working a little ahead 
of even the most skilled of safe-breakers, and the 
very newest of safes are known to be quite safe 


on the, Sands 


The Songs at the Seaside This Summer Will Be All New and Di/ferent. 


Tue rag-time craze shows no signs of petering 
out. On the contrary, all round the coast of 
Britain this summer, at every holiday resort 
natronised by the people, rag-time melodies will 
ts given pride of place in the programmes of 
the pierrots. But they will not be the same rag- 
time melodies that you heard at the pantomime. 

Songs, for example, like ‘Oh, you Beautiful 
Doll,” and ‘‘ Everybody's Doing It,” are as dead 
as mutton to-day. ‘‘ Hello! Susie Green,” ‘“ Rag- 
Time Violin,” and ‘‘ Fiddle-de-Dee,” are all back 
numbers. 

Even “Mr. Cupid,” which burst like a 
bombshell on the “ pantos ” early in January, and 
which has been the bugbear of the picture palace 
pianist ever since, because of the irresistible stamp- 
ing of feet it invariably gives rise to amongst the 
juvenile portion of the audiences, has pretty well 

ad its day. While as for that old-time favourite 
of all rag-time favourites, the famous “ Alexander's 
Band ’’—well, Harry Fragson’s latest sums up 
the public’s feelings regarding it pretty closely : 
We'd forgive the Suffragettes for breaking windows, 

And causing such disturbance, near and far ; 
We'd forgive George Bernard Shaw for writing 

“ Hamlet,” 
And Mendelssohn for writing ‘“ Joshua”, 


We'd forgive the motor-buses and the taxis 
For making life a danger ia our land ; 
We'd forgive old maids cf forty fer wearing 
hobble dress, 
And we'd even let the Kaiser build more sips than 
we possces, 
If they'd only bury ‘ Alexander's Band.” 


You are abselutely certain to hear the 
above at the seaside this summer, by the 
way. 


Broadly speaking, the revue craze that is now 
raging amongst the music-halls will be responsible 
for the pick of the songs to be sung a little later 
on by the side of the silvery sea. 

The people who cater for this latter class of show 
are very keen judges of what the public want, 
and they know quite well that a song that goes 
down with an Empire or Hippodrome audience 
will certainly also go down with the patrons of 
the pierrots. 

So already they are booking such outstanding 
favourites as “ My Little Persian Rose,” ‘* When 
the Midnight Choo-Choo Leaves for Alabama,” 
“On the Mississippi,’ and “Take Me in Your 
Arms,” from Come Over Here at the London Opera 
House; “Hey! Ho! Can’t You Hear the 


for a few years, till the scientific safe-breaker cate < 
up. Sosafe-makers chuckle after a big safe robbery. 

The owners of the little foreign restaurants 1) 
Soho smile after a sensational! raid on an Anarchi-t 
club. 

Hundreds of those Londoners and visitors wi! 
think it wildly adventurous to dine in a Xu: 
restaurant swarm along for a week or so, till th: 
pleasare of persuading oneself that th> two itu: 
French clerks gesticulating wildly in a corner aie 
a Anarchists plotting royal deaths begins tv 
pall. 

A big murder is good for wax-work shows, Two 
or three times as many people visit the Chamber .t 
Horrors at Madame Tussaud's when the nation 1 
thrilled by a sensational murder as when thir. 
are dull in the murder world. 

It may seem strange that murders could pos<i!'» 
increase the dividends of gas companies, but th..! 
happened at the time of the notorious Jack t!- 
Ripper crimes. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that the w!." 
East End of London went in fear of death. Tl. -’ 
ghastly murders were all committed in dark =p °- 
like unlit doorways, and the immediate result \ 
that people used much more gas. The sale -! 
candles and paraffin-oil, too, went up amazi a 
all over the east of Londen. 
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Steamer ?” from the new revue at the Alham!:; 
“Halloo! Little Miss U.S.A.,"” and Jen Latoi: - 
“Everybody's Doing it at the Seaside,” frei | 
Empire, and “The Wedding Glide,” trem t.- 
Hippodrome. 

All the above are sure starters, and practh. ~ 
sure favourites, together, of course, with the ess: 
ingly popular and melodious *‘ Little Miss Den: 
which, by the way, has already been booked | : 
the summer by over 300 open-air concert tru} - 
one of the very first to secure it being the w « 
known Stanley-Kirkby party of Margate. 

One seaside resort, and one only, has a * 
all to itself, as it has done these five cr - 
summers past. In the words of a past se.- 
ditty—* We Must Have a Song About the Ile 
Man.” 

This year's successor to the imme: 
“Flannagan” and “Has Anybody Here °° 
Kelly?” is entitled ‘“ Anywhere in Mansluw. 
and deals with the aerial adventures of a coulin- 
couple, who start out to soar in their brands 
acroplane above the various seaside resoris t! 
fringe the coasts of Britain. 

They view them all in turn from above : ~ 
around up in the air, he took her here, he took |: 
there ; Margate, Southend too, but none of the: 

yould do. ‘Where shall I drop you, dari. me 
hen?’ he cried. She thought of all the fun s)«'! 
had in Douglas, and replied: ‘ Anywhere in Mais: 
land’ ”—and then the chorus bursts forth with 2 
swing and a rush that fairly takes the listeret * 
breath away. 


Sails: 


—For the five best reasons I will give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards ‘‘Two pownds.’’ (See page 1261.) 
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BACKING A _ LOSER, 


OMESTICALLY Ann was a treasure, and Mrs. 
Smith was indeed fortunate to have found so 
perfect a servant in these lean days. 

Ann had come to her in reply to an advertisement, 
and as her references, which she brought in her 
hand, were excellent, Mrs. Smith engaged her there 
and then, She was scrupulously tidy, her manners and 
sp-ech were decidedly above the average of her class, 
ier personal appearance was good to the point of 
attractiveness, and, as I have said, she turned out to 
he exceptionally smart at her work. And so Mrs. 
suith, who had suffered much from maids, rejoiced, 
ant her neighbours envied her. 

For three weeks Ann’s behaviour was equal to her 
work; and then she showed that a super-servant can 
also be an ordinary human being; she began to 
“carry on” with Joe Drummond. 

Joe was one of Mr. Smith's “boys,” and as such 
was quite an important personage in his way. Ho 
was not very old, only twenty-two, as a matter of 
fact, but he had already risen to a high position in 
the famous trainer’s stables at Newmarket, and 
uencrally he was regarded as likely to go very far in 
his calling. 

Ilitherto he had had very little to do with girls ; 
but when it became known that he and Ann had fallen 
in Love with each other, and begun to exhibit a marked 
interest in one another, public surprize was tempered 
with a good deal of quiet approval. 

But while the lookers-on only saw, or, rather, 
tLought they saw, a game cf love being played, 
nother—and much more exciting—gamo was being 
piuyed behind the scenes, And this waz the game 
fall’s fair—in war. 

Inspector Franklin, of the “ Special Branch” of 
scotland Yard, played the first move in the game. 
liv saw James Smith privately, and imparted to him 
the startling information that the model Ann was, 
in reality, a Suffragette, a member of the militant 
lcminine Franchise Federation. 

“Exactly why she has got herself engaged as a 
s'rvant of yours I don’t yet know,” he said, “ but 
!m inclined to think it’s something to do with 
Scarlep Runner. Vm sorry for Drummond, but it’s 
quite plain why she’s makin love to him.” 

Scarlet Runner was the name of the favourite for 
the Derby, and he had been trained by James Smith, 
and was in his stables. 

“You sce,” the inspector went on, “it is a fact 
that the Suffragettes meant to spoil the Boat Race 
and the Cup Final, if they had been able to, and we 
know that they have hatched a plot against the 
Derby. I don’t quite know what they are aiming 
at yet, but they’re desperate enough for anything. 
Weare rather fed up with thom and their tricks; it 
isn't much good getting them sent to prison, and, 
personally, (’d rather like to play thom at their own 
same, if I could.” 

The famous trainer nodded. “I suppose it has 
oreurted to you that the owner of Scarlet Runner is 
Nichard Greig, M.P., one of the greatest opponents 
ot votes for women going ?” 

“It hus,” said the detective, “and that is what 
makes me practically 
certain that it is 
Scarlet Runner they 
are out against. 
Greig has backed her 
to the extent of three 
thousand pounds, | 
know, and they will 
be overjoyed to sce 
him drop that, for 
one thing. Do you 
know where he is to he 
found, by the way?” 

James Smith told 
him, “And what is 
1ay course of action:” 
he asked ; “ how about 
ae Ann?” 

: You can let Ann have her head for the next two 
Ph smiled Inspector Franklin; “she won’t try 
vido anything until the night befo.e the race, Im 


lis was the game of alt’s 
fuir—in war 
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Turn to page 1247 and read Chapter XIII, of “iis Woman of JLystery.” 


rhe Danng Exploits of Bunty, the Lady Who Pulled the Strings foe “the Cause.” 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


“And what about Joe Drummond ? ” 
“Lot Joe Drummond go on playing Samson to 
her Delilah for a bit longer. We mustn't let her 


sce or suspect that we have tumbled to her little 


game.” 

“Yos, that’s all very well,” objected the trainer; 
“but how about the safety of Scarlet Runner, I'd 
much rather have Ann off the——” 

‘You leave it to me,” the inspector assured him. 


* * * * s 


In the temporary enforced absence of Mrs. 
Martha Ogleworthy, conducting a hunger strike in 
Holloway Gaol with considerable success, even if at 
the cost of acutc personal discomfort, Mrs. Agatha 
Philpot reigned ns the official figurehead of the 
Fominine Franchise Federation, her office being, 
for the time, her late husband’s private house in 
Blo: msbury, 

And it was to Mrs. Philpot that Bunty, the 
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mysterious, brilliant, real puller of the Suftragette | 


strings, gave her orders the day beforo the Derby 
was run. 

“So far our plot has failed,” sho said over the 
telephone; “three people—Smith, the trainer, 
Richard Greig, and Franklin, of the Special Branch, 
know that Ann is not 
what she seems. They 
have beaten us there.” 

“Roally?” said 
Mrs. Philpot in 
startled disappoint- 
ment, “what very— 
very bad luck. I had 
: no idea——” 

“OF course, you 
hadn't,” returned 
Bunty with sharp 
sarcasm. “I had to 
find that out for my- 
self; I don’t think 
much of the scouts 
you've got down New- 
market way.” 

Mrs. Philpot began to murmur apolugies for the 
scouts, but the other cut her short. 

“T can’t waste my time discussing idiots. Now 
what we've got to do isto get Smith and Franklin 
out of the way—Greig doesn’t matter, he isn’t on 
the spot. Ann must have the coast clear to-night. 
What about the house at Six Mile Bottom? Is it 
quite ready for—visitors?” She paused before the 
word visitors. 

“Quite. Mrs. Morley’s—er—house party consists 
of six—all of them picked jiu-jitsu experts.” 

“Good. Weil, what has to be done before bed- 
time this evening is to get Smith and Franklin 
there somehow und keep them tlere till to-morrow 
afternoon, I don’t know what tivir plan of 
campaign against Ann is, but as they haven't 
arrested her yet I fancy they must be waiting to 
catch ler in the act. That's got to be stopped.” 

“ Of course,” agreed Mrs. Philpot eagerly. 

“Now there's another thing,” Bunty went on. 
“With Scarlet Runner drugged, the race is a sme 
thing for an outsider named the Kid, Lam told on 
excellent authority. Kid will start at about ten to 
one, and as we ought not to throw away any chance 
of helping the Cause, I want you to put a hundred 
pounds of the Federation’s money on him. We'll 
get a thousand back—and @ thousand will be a very 
uscful addition to the funds. I’m sure the Kid will 
winif Scarlet Runner isn’t fit, but if he should lose, by 
any chance, Ill refund the hundred myself. I think 
that’s all now. Good-bye.” 

At nino o'clock that night Mrs. Philpot heard 
from Mrs. Morley, and was able to tell Bunty, when 
she rang up later, that the proposed kidnapping had 
been completely successful; both James Smith and 
Inspector Franklin were captives. 

The morning brought further great news—a lette: 
from Ann containing the cryptic mes-age: “It: 
done.” 

And so Mrs. Philpot sallied forth, and, full of 
elation, put a hundred pounds at ten t> one on the 


resistance 
offered 
markedly strong, 


The 
Franklin 


Inspector 
was not 


Kid to win. Then she scttled down to awaic tha 

result of the Derby with placid anticipation. Bunty 

really was a wonderful person. 
* * * 


their trick grips be- 
fore he apparently 
knew what was hap- 
pening, and forced & 
lim into @ car which 
they had iu waiting. 

Even when they got 
him to the house in 
Six Mile Bottom he 
was casy to deal with 
compared to the little 
trainer. It is true 
that he expressed 
several terse senti- 
ments and wishes 
concerning the Suffra- 
gettes and all their works before the door of the 
room, with stoutly iron-barred windows, at the top 
of the house, which was his prison, was shut upon 
him, but his behaviour was angelic beside that of 
his fellow-prisoner, James Smith. Smith had ty 
have his hands handculfed behind him. 

It was a few minutes after three on the following 
afternoon before they wero liberated. The Derhy 
started at three o’clock. For some curious reason 
there had been no hue and cry after them, no breath ~ 
of their disappearance in the papers, and Mrs. Murley 
and her helpers were consumed with curiosity. 

James Smith so far forgot himself in the presence 
of women as to swear, 

“A nice mess you've made of things,” he ex- 
claimed, looking angrily at the detective. “They 
say the police are tools, and I believe it now. I 
wanted you to arrest that girl Ann allalong; but 
you wouldn't, and now you see what’s happened.” 

Inspector Franklin did not seem to be at ail upset 
or annoyed at his outburst. “You forget that I 
acted with the full approval of Scarlet Runner's 
owner,” he drawled. 

“hen he’s a fool!” cried the trainer passionately. 
“An infernal fool to have allowed his horse to he 
doped like hehas! The race is over by now, and I'm 
ruined. L’ve had encugh of this tomfoolery ; 1m——" 

“Wait!” broke in Inspector Franklin, as tho 
almost distracted trainer began to move away— 
“wait and hear me out.” 

There waz something in his tone that mate 
everyone look at him, James Smith questioningly, 
the Suffragettes uneasily. 

“First of all,” he said, “I tumbled to Ann's littl? 
gvame, and [ made arrangements with Joe Druininond 
accordingly.” Me addressed the trainer: “ Sorry to 
go behind your back, Mr. Smith, but you weren’t at 
the stables when [ called there last eveniny ; Mrs. 
Smith was very surprised to see me and tol:l me that 
you had gone to mect me in reply toa telegram. I 
saw the telegram and put two and two together. 

“So I got hold of Joe,” he went on, “and ex- 
plained the situation to him. Ho was furious xt 
having been fooled by Ann, of ccurse. I believe tlhe 
poor fellow was really a bit in love with her—and 5» 
fe consented to do what I teld him. He wanted to 
get a lit of his own beck, you see. Driety, wiat ho 
did was this—he chanyed Searlet Runner's bex, and 
the animal that Ann used a hypodermic syringe oa 
lace last night when she found the coast—purposely 
—clear for a minute or two was not Scarlet hunner 
at ell, but one very like him in the dark. Mr. 
Greig and I evolved that part of the scheme 
between us—he was very arxious to fool the peeplo 
who are always trying to annoy and dainage him.” 

He turned to Mrs. Morley. ‘“ Now, 1 suppose you 
were rather surprised at the feeble resistance L 
offered last night?” He chuckled. “ Weil, it was 
all part of my game; IT wanted you to collar me to 
prevent any of you being suspicious, You all fell 
into the trap beautifully ; you thought that if you 
had vot meand Mr. Smith safe and sound hore ail 
was well. But it wasn’t.” He laughed outright. 
“Tin glat Bunty backed a loser, One of my gaviers 
informed me that she had put £100 of the Fedtcra- 
tiow’s money on the Kid. May I telephone ?” 

He did not wait for permission, but went to tho 
instrument and rang up his hotel in Newmarket. 

“Searlet Runner won,’ he said quietly two 
ininutes liter; the Kid was unplaced.” Now you can 
bh» happy, Mr. Smith. Shall we go? We cis leave 
these ladies here; I know them all, and it will bs easy 
to find them—and Ann—when we want her,” 

(Another of Bunty’s master strokes next wee.) 


Ne Sad 


“A mice iness you've made of 
things,”’ the trainer eiclained 
angrily. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


WAR'S A SOFT JOB NOW. 


“Wound Your Man”—Do Not Kill Him—is the 
Motto of Armies of To-day. 

Tur British Army is shortly to be ealiy 
a new type of rifle, possessing a considerah: 
barrel than the present mode, and a slightly 
decreased bore. With this weapon it will be pussible 
to discharg: a bullet with very high velocity and 
penetrating powcr. 

Ninety-nine people out of a hundred will jump to 
the conclusion that this weapon has been designed 
in order to increase the wholesale slaughter and 
carnage that is generally supposed to be the inevit- 
able outcome of modern warfare. As a matter of 
fact this is quite a mistaken idea. 

Modern weapons of war are rapidly developing 
into very humane instruments as compared with 
those of a few vears ago. This tendency is not due 
to any humanitarian reasons, but solely because it. 
is not policy to create wholesale slaughter in 
present-day warfare. 

Experts have discovered that to wound an enemy 
is far better than killing him. A number of 
wounded soldiers entails responsibility on the side 
that. they represent, which is a severe handicap in 
a strenuous war campaign. Ambulance corps and 
field hospitals have to be maintained, and in big 
campaigns where casualties are large the burden 
of taking care of the wounded is no small matter. 

That is one great reason why modern weapons 
tend to put a man temporarily out of action and not 
tokillhim. The terrific speed of a bullet discharged 
from the modern high-power rifle sends it, in nine 
cases out of ten, right through a man. It puts 
him out but seldom kills him. 


Plaster Wanted—Not Coffins. 

The wounds made by pighspeet bullets, though 
severe, heal very rapidly. What is more, the 
modern bullet scldom poisons a wound, as was the 
case with the old type of shot. 

Owing to the heat developed by the high-power 
powder used in the discharge the bullet is rendered 
sterile or antiseptic, and very seldom causes com- 
plications by blood poisoning. A proof that this is 
the case is supplied by the recent Balkan War. 

A doctor who attended the wounded Turks 
stated that, out of nearly seven hundred wounded 
soldiers, only two needed serious operatiuns for 
their hurts, twenty only required plaster bandages, 
whilst the remainder healed their wounds in two 
weeks, largely by means of the first-aid packets 
which formed part of their kit. 

Recent wars have also shown that wholesale 
carnage is most undesirable as regards the disposal of 
thedead. In astrenuous campaign there is little time 
to spare to inter those who have fallen, and the 
victorious side often have many bodies of the enemy 
to dispose of. Cemeteries cannot be placed any- 
where, as they must be well clear of towns or rivers, 
from a sanitary point of view. 

Shelis Are For Smashing Forts. 

In the cg se oR War the Japanese were so 
handicapped by their own dead and those of the 
Russians left behind that eventually they employed 
vehicles fitted up as crematoriums which travelled 
about with the army. By this means the scrivus 
problem of disposing with corpses was, to a large 
extent, solved by cremating them. 

This tendency to disable rather than to kill is to 
be found in several directions. 

The shcll, which most people consider a weapon 
of terrific death-dealing propezties really wounds 
more often than kills. This type of shot in the 
first place is meant to demolich fortifications, 
entrenchments, and houses. It certainly may kill 
whilst carrying out this mission, but more often its 
flying pieces cause flesh wounds, serivus but not fatal. 

In the same way airship bombs and _ shells, 
though at first. sight serious, death-dealing factors, 
will prove useful more for wrecking property than 
taking human life. 

To start with, acrial craft engaged in dropping 
bombs will have to stay at a high altitude to elude 
the sharpshooters on earth. Thus a falling bomb 
from a great height will not be difficult to avoid. 
Its fall will be gauged with more or less accuracy, 
certainly with sufficient correctness to enable those 
underneath to run clear of the spot it is falling 
towards, All things considered, modern warfare is 
tending to become far less an affair entailing whole- 
sale slaughter—not because we are becoming more 
humane, but merely because recent conflicts have 
proved it is pclicy to wound and not to kill. 
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In order tc determine what the tempcrature is 
to consult the weather reports in tho daily papers. 


June 6th, so study the forecasts and reports for some days before. 
with a humid, thunderstorm tendency, wariner,” while 
“inclined to showers, lower temperature.” 


on the east coast it may be “‘ generally fair and fine, 
on the west coast it may be 


Ware ENDING 
June 7, 1913. 
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“BE A WEATHER 
— PROPHET — 


AND WIN 


£100. 


Now that summer is coming on we aro 
all very anxious to know if we are going 
to have a fine, hot summer or a cold, wet 
one, and the study of weather forccasts 
becomes a most fascinating occupation. 

In the coupon below we give you two 
lists of summer resorts. 

What you have to dois to study the weatlicr 
forecasts and report:, and having decide:t 
what will be the highest temperature in 
cach town next Friday, etrike out, with 
your pen, the one town in each pair 
which, according to your calculation, will 
he cooler than the town opposite to it. 
Thus, supposing in the list Blackpool and 
Margate are given together, and you decid: 
that Blackpool's temperature will be higher 
than that of Margate, strike your pen through 
Margate. 


READ THIS ADVICE CAREFULLY. 


likely to be in a given peex it will le advisahlo 
You want to find out the tempcrature for Friday. 
Possibly a forecast may tell you that 


Suppose one of the pairs of 


towns in the coupon was Blackpool and Felixstowe. With such a weather forecast as that given, it is 


practically certain that the temperature of Felixstowe, 
You would therefore strike out Blackpool with your pen. 
with other towns in the coupon. The map above will show you where 


of Blackpool, on the west coast. 
same way you would deal 


the summer resorts in the coupon arc situated. 


on the east coast, will be highcr than that 
In the 


Remember! Attempts must reach us not later than 5 p.m. next Thursday, June 5. 


We will 


y the sum 
are marke 


correctly. 


of £100 to the reader fron whom wo recive a coupon on which all the towns 
In the event of no reader eending in an absolutely correct coupon, tlic sum of 


£25 will be paid to the reader who sends in the coupon which is most nearly correct. 


The temperatures given in the daily weather 
report issued by the Meteorological Office will be 
regarded as correct in deciding the competition. 


Conditions with which Competitors must comply : 


1. The name ofthe summer resort in each pair on the Coupon which rou 
co ler wiil have the lower maximum terperature cn Friday, 
June 6th, must crossea out. When you consider that the two 
towns will bot. have the same maximum temperature, don’t cross 
out either. 

2 Names and addresses must be written in ink in the eprce 
on the Entry Form. Typewriting and blackleud ; enc 
be accepted. 


ided 
cannot 


top left-hi A 
arrive not later than 5 p.m. Th » June oth. 
later th 

4. Competitors may send in as many entry forms ss they wish, and any 
umber of persons can inclose their Coupons in one envelope, 
provided the proper amount of postage is aMixea. 

6. The sum of £10 will be awarded to the competitor from whom the 
Kaditor receives un entry form which proves to be evrrect xccording 
to the officls] temperatures issued hy the Meteorological Office. In the 
event ofa tie this sum will be div.ded. 

6. Should no competitor send in an absolutely correct entry form, £25 
‘will be awarded to the competitor who rends the entrv fori which 
is most nearly correct. In the event of a tie this aum will be dis ided. 

9. The Fditor of Pearson's Weelly will accept no rerponsibility in regard 
to the lo-s or n..n-deiivery of any attempt submitted, and prcof of 
posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

8. The temperatures (till6 p.m.) iseued in the daily weather report of the 

e cal Offic» will be regarded as correc: in dec ding the c--m- 
petition. Iffor any unforeseen reason no meximum temp -rature is 
re by the Meteorological Office for one or more towns inthe 

Coupon, the record obtuined by the Editor shall be taken as 

correct. 


9. Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection with the com- 
petition, and telegrams wi!) be ignored. 
. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding on'ty. 
ll. No ponpon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 


NO ENTRY FEE. 


been won by 


whose weather 


Correct coupon in Contest 
Ne 1. - 


In this contest the consolation prize of £25 Las 


JOHN G. NEALE, 
13 Crescent Gardens, 


forecast coupon contained 
only one crror. 


PEARSON'S WEATHER CONTEST.’ 
No. 4. 


Cross out the town in eac pair which you consider will 
have the lower maximum temperature on Friday, June oth. 


ST. ANDREWS SCARBOROUGH 
HARROGATE BUXTON 
BLACKPOOL SOUTHPORT 
RHYL LLANDUDNO 
ABERYSTWITH LEAMINGTON SPA 
COLWYN BAY LOWESTOFT 
FELIXSTOWE WALTON-ON-NAZE 
SOUTHEND ILFRACOMBE 
MARGATE RAMSGATE 
FOLKESTONE EASTBOURNE 
SEAFORD TEIGNMOUTH 
BRIGHTON WORTHING 
HASTINGS BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
SOUTHSEA WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
BOURNEMOUTH WEYMOUTH 
TORQUAY PAIGNTON 


l agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final,ana 
Lenter only on this understanding, and 1 agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘’ Pearson's 
Weekly.” 


Signature sevesecce.sessssceccecnnseeccessnenrecsecncencesset ees 
AdGPESS 4s .ccrcscesccassccnees sesesoecosecenersesereesseneneces ) 
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Wimbledon Park, 
S.W., { 


Correct coupon in Contcot 
No. 2. 
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WEEK ENDING 
June 7. 1913. 


THE PLOT AND PLOTTERS. 


BERESFORD FARREN : 

A wealthy young Englishman. Though engaged to 
1c married to a girl he has known since childhood, he 
falls in love with 

-THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY, 
a beautiful and fascinating creature, whom he mects, 
ii uvery agitated state, just outside Naples. She begs 
Farren to assist her, pleading that a human life is in 

He follows a up a winding lane, through 
-one woods, supposed to be haunted, until they come 
ty) a huge stone building. They enter this house by 
neans of a trap-door, and in the ccllar they find a 
feud man. The Woman of Mystery ejaculates: 
~ Thank God!” and drags Farren away. 

Qa the return journey to Naples they are followed. 
Furren knocks their pursucr senscless, takes the Woman 
of Mystery aboard his yacht, which happens to be in 
tie Bay, and brings her to England. They are chased 
across the seas, and on board the yacht Farren learns 
tat the man they found dead was the girl's father. 

From Plymouth he acts as her escort to Paddington, 
aid. as she is penniless, he lends her £50, receiving in 
turn a heavy, ancient ring. At Paddington, while 
vven's back is turned, she disappears. That same 
.: Farren is murderously attacked by the man he 
ucked senseless in Naples. The foreigner eventually 
\es to his heels, leaving behind his weapon, a dagger. 
wer on Farren’s rooms are ransacked. The dagger 
siolen, and on the mantelshelf there is an envelope. 
firren snatches it up, breaks the seal, and reads : 

~ Mr. Farren is advised not to interfere too much in 
evtain things; pernaps he'll undcrstand.” 

A star has been cut in the sheet of paper. 

MURIEL VERSCOYLE: 
The girl Farren is engaged to marry. The first time 


le calls on her after his return she introduces him to 
an Italian— 


rere 


om 
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COUNT DORRELI. 

The Count, Muriel, and her father all take an extra- 
oolinary interest in the ring given to Farren by the 
Woman of Mystery. When pressed as to where he 
o'tained it, he tells them that he picked it up at 
Naples in a curio-shop. 

SiR JOHN FARREN: 
Neresford’s father. A year ago he was British Am- 
hassador at Rome. Now he is a member of_ the 
Cabinet. ° 
CECIL GRENLEY. 

A friend of Farren. He informs his chum that 
peuple are beginning to talk of the marked attention 
ivid to Muriel by Count Dorreli. 


Last week's chapters tell how Beresford Farren 
meots the Woman of Mystery again, and declares his 
lve to her. She tells him it is disloyalty to his swect- 
heart and is terrified when he mentions the names of 
Verscovle and Dorreli. He learns that the Count is 
the leader of some society and gave the instructions 
for her father to be killed: 

_A few days after this episode Farren returns to 
Naples. He puts up at a small hotel, and the very 
(rst night his room is entered. 

Farren switches on the light and covers the intruder 
Wita a revolver. 

(You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER XII. (continued). 

7 Caught Napping. 

(us foreigner began in a torrent of language to 
¢xplain, He had made a mistake—all the rooms wero 
Pa tuch alike. He had stepped ‘into the wrong one. 
‘> asked the signor’s pardon a thousand times. He 
‘vd understand how such an error arose. If the 
“nor would permit him, he would withdraw—with 

“ther thousand apologies. 

lho “signor” didn’t for the moment; neither did 
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The Story of a Man Who Went Through Fire and Water for the Sake of Love. 
By T. ARTHUR PLUMMER. 


he lower his weapon. Instead, he sat regarding him 
stcadily song the gleaming barrel ; then he nodded. 

“I don’t doubt I shall remember your face again,” 
he said. ‘I’m sure you've made a mistake!’’ The 
sarcasm seemed to lost. ‘‘ But if you make a 
* mistake ’ of the same kind another time—well, I shall 
shoot. that’s all!” 

With a low bow the man withdrew. Then the 
stranger sprang out of bed, closed the door, locked, 
bolted it, dragged a heavy piece of furniture in front 
of it, then proceeded to carefully examine the four 
walls and windows. Soon he was satisfied and climbed 
into bed. 

“Phew!” he muttered. 
weren't so dangerous!” 

He switched off the light and was soon sound asleep. 

That morning, too, he was down carly. He was 
eating his breakfast when a tap came at the door, and 
the hotel-proprietor ushered himself in. 

“Had a most exciting adventure last night,” his 
guest remarked casually. ‘‘Someone entered my 
room !”” 

“The signor docsn't say so!” 

“ But the signor does says so ! 
night ?” 

“Yes, signor—a gentleman from Rome.” 

“Where did he sleep ?” 

“In the apartment next the signor’s.” 

The stranger arose. “I'd like to see him!” he 
said abruptly. 

They went out together; in a few minutes they 
learnt that the “gentleman from Rome” had just 
paid his bill and gouc ! 

The stranger posied the lettcrs he had written the 
previous night—one of them was addressed to England, 
to London—then he went towards the village again. 
He spent a great deal of time wandering aimlessly 
about ; there was so much to sec, so much that was 
historic, so much that was instructive! Then he 
eee up a certain narrow lane, and eventually 

ranched off towards the woods. 

Presently he turned—the slope of the winding lance, 
that delightful old-world village in front ; on his right 
the mysterious wonderful city of Naples, and away, the 
marvellous volcano that had brought destruction to 
two cities. Those strange perfumes assailed his 
nostrils, intoxicating to the senses, delicious. 

Then after a long pause he went on, following the 
path that cut through the woods. He came to the 
clearing, and from the shelter of a large tree stood and 
surveyed the big lonely house. He made a mental 
picture of its position; its gables—every point was 
photographed on his brain. Then he returned to 
Naples. 

He wandered through its streets. Suddenly outside 
a curio-shop window he drew up and stared. He 
pressed his face close to the glass, for inside he saw a 
picture, a painting. He stared closer, closer; there 
was no doubt about it—it was a portrait of the 
“ Woman of Mystery.” 


“It would be funny if it 


Anybody arrive last 


CHAPTER XII. 
In and Out of a Tight Corner. 


Tue picture of the ‘Woman of Mystery’ 
curio-shop in Naples. 

It was a painting, beautifully executed in water- 
colours; the likeness was extraordinary; he stood 
looking at it for fully five minutes, then he went 
inside. 

The shopkeeper came forward—an elderly little 
Neapolitan with a black moustache much too large 
for his face ; he was looking at the stranger cunningly 
out of his tiny, beady, glittering eyes; a forcigner, 
an Englishman apparently ; he made a great deal of 
money out of these Englishmen. 

“What can I do for the signor?” ho asked in 
Italian. 

“You have a picturo in your window,” was the 
response in the same language, ‘A picture of a 
woman.” 

The window-screen was pulled back and the English- 
man pointed. 

The shopkeeper took the picture out ; it was su tll, 
unframed. : 

“T knew not I had it until yesterday—no, signoi, 
it is not for sale. Simply on show to help fill the 
window.” 

The Englishman was_ scrutinising the painting 
closely ; then he regarded the shopman. 

“ How did you come by it ?"" he asked. 

“A young signorina used to bring me picturese— 
yictures she painted herself, sometimes of herself — 
bor sale. She hasn't been now for some while. I 
miss her, for her pictures sold well; she lived here in 


’ 
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Naples, with her father, but they mysteriously dis- 
appeared, both of them.’’ He accompanied this 
information with many cloquent gestures. 

‘* Where did the signorina live ? ”’ 

“I know not—she never said.”’ 

And now a question that might mean a lot to the 
Englishman, and because it might mean a lot he 
put it hesitatingly ; ho tried to assume a casual sort 
of tone—as if it were just the most ordinary question 
in the world, and mercly asked by the way. 

‘“* What was the signorina’s name ?”’ 

He shook his head, and the Englishman's hopes 
fell. “Alas! I know not; she brought her pictures. 
I gave her money for her work ; sometimes I chatted 
for a while, but the signorina never said anything 
about herself, save that she was living in Naples 
with her father. I knew not even where she lived ; 
I saw her father once, that was all; it was when she 
brought her last picture, the one the signor tried tu 
buy ; since then—--’"—-he shook his head despundently. 

And that was all the curiv-dealer could tell him; 
he tried again to buy the picture, but without avail. 
So he went back to his hotel. It was late that night 
when he ventured out again; his footsteps led him 
towards the village now, but not by the route he had 
usually taken; he kept away from the shore. Neither 
did he touch the village itself; be left it on the right, 
between himself and the Bay. 

After that he moved carefully, stealthily, and it was 
necessary, for he had to pick his way. He pressed 
gradually up tho hill leading to those wouds, but 
leaving the path religiously alone, threading his way 
in and out amongst the trecs, always, however, bearing 
upwards, 

Then he stopped, for in front of him was the clearing 
and the house. Still keeping amongst the trees ho 
worked right round until he was approaching tho 
building from the north. A bit of dry timber broke 
beneath his foot; in the stillness it sounded uncanny. 

From here the building looked a great dark patch 
that almost seemed to fill the clearing and tower right 
into the sky above, its stacks pointing with ghostly 
fingers into the heavens, 

And it was because the fools in the village below 
thought it was haunte:l that made it possible fos 
people to do—what ? That was what he was anxious 
to find out—that and other things—one of them 
how far it concernel the ‘“*‘ Woman of Mystery.” 

For a long stretch he stood quite still watching, 
then he moved slowly in the direction of the house. 
He could stand the silence no longer—it got on his 
nerves. Every yard or so he stopped to listen; no 
sound; to look; no glimmer of light. Then ho 
drew up and was motionless for five minutes or more ; 
this must be the spot, he calculated; he scarched 
anxiously, feeling, scraping. 

At last his efforts were crowned with success; the 
fingers of his right hand came in contact with a ledge 
of wood ; the fingers of his left hand were in his coat- 
pocket ; they touched something that was not wood. 
He ran his hand aloag the ledge until he felt a metal 
ring ; he pulled at this; it gave —a trap-door. 

‘here was the rush of falling leaves and twigs; 
he waited for one long agonising moment, then he 
breathed again. Quickly he transferred the revolver 
from his left to his right coat-pocket, and he kept his 
hand there, the fingers firmly gripping the butt. 

He didn’t hurry over the descent of the steps; 
he paused, almost at cach one, to listen; then, as 
quickly as was compatible with silence, he pushed 
along the uneven floor of the passage. It was ia 
total darkness—no shaft of light ahcad this time. 

He had to feel his way. Then in front there was an 
obstruction ; his extended hand caught it. A door. 
After what seemed an eternity he found its handle ; 
he gently turned it, pushed it open into the darkness. 
Inch by inch he forced it back until he stood inside 
the cellar. 

Not a sound, save his own breathing. From his 
inside pocket he took a tiny clectric lamp; its light 
showed him that cellar-apartment with the long 
table and chairs scattered about; the little oil-lamp 
was still there. He could smell it above the odour of 
dampness. He looked furtively into one of the distant 
corners, almost expecting to sce a motionless form. 
Then he raised his lamp; that studded door at ths 
head of the flight at the far end stood wide open. 
The electric torch failed to penetrate far beyond. 

He crossed and mounted the steps. Half-way up 
he extinguished his light and listened. No sound. 
He stood in the open doorway. He tlooded the place 
with light. It was a chamber, small, bare, and 
filthy. 

On his right was a door that led to the room over 
the cellar he conjectured. In the far wall was another 
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door. He stood undecided—looking from one to 
the other. Then he switched off his lamp and in 
the darkness stepped over the dirt-covered floor 
to the door in the wall. He fumbled until his fingers 
came against the knob. He twisted it and pushed, 
then stopped and held his breath—for a straight slit 
of light appeared at the bottom, the edge, and top. 
‘The door Btted so well that when closed not a glimmer 
penctrated beyond. . 

He was caught now. He felt certain of it; but 
as the seconds passed and nothing Happened he grew 
bolder, thrust the door open and entered. 

It was a smallish apartment, the walls of panelled 
oak, furnished quietly and in good taste, and, what 
was more, spotlessly clean! A sofa, o couple of 
comfortable-looking easy-chairs; smaller ones up- 
holstered in dark leather; a large centre-table of 
polished mahogany, tinier ones dotted about. At 
the other end, taking up almost one side of the room, 
a great bookcase filled with books. From the ceiling, 
hanging low over the centre-table, a huge oil swing- 
lamp. He gasped; nothing could have surprised 
him more than the discovery of this strange room 
in the midst of a strange house. . 

It was empty, quite; there were no windows, no 
doors save the one at which he stood. Then, for 
the moment, his mission overcome by curiosity, he 
went further into the room. There was a sudden 
crash ; he swung round ; the door had closed. 

The door. Into his cyes there crept a look of fear— 
there was no door. The wall was complete—nothing 
but panelled oak. 

Involuntarily he shivered. He was trapped. In 
a mental flash he reviewed the situation. There was 
no need to ponder. Ho was simply caught. It 
began and finished there. Finished. There was 
something sinister in the thought ; he drew his hand 
across his upper lip, it was wet with sweat. What 
was to happen to him now? His doubts were quickly 
removed, for he heard a sound—a peculiar sort of 
clicking. Part of the bookcase at the end of the 
room was moving bodily, swinging into the apartment. 
In the gap it revealed there stood a man. 

He was speaking—in Italian. 

“IT am not the only one,” he said, “who has a 
propensity for straying, Mr. Farren. I sce you 
remember me.” 

It was the individual who had entered his room 
in the dead of night. Further, who knew his 
name. 

“* You evidently know me,” Farren said. “‘ Suppose 
you make the introduction mutual ?” 

““There’s no occasion,” grimly. ‘‘ It would be of 
no use to you!”’ 

“I see. You intend to serve me as you served 
somcone else.”’ 

““Whose body you saw lying in the cellar some 
months ago, eh? Since then you've been a marked 
man, your every movement traced ; you were in danger 
in London—but here——”’ : 

“T suppose I’ve capped it. Is that it?” 

Farren’s hand was in his coat-pockct ; the other saw 
it move. 

“Before you take your hand out of your pocket, 
listen to me!” sharply. “If I move, this door will 
close automatically, and then—well, you know what 
your sensations were before I put in an appearance.” 
‘He was smiling. ‘‘ People—curious people who enter 
this room never leave it alive.” 

“Um! Very pleasant; I suppose you know who 
Iam?” 

* Absolutely. Tho inquisitive son of an English 
Cabinct Minister who not long ago was British Am- 
bassador out here—a son who ft England to try to 
find out certain things about a woman to whom he 
gave his assistance ; more, too, but there is no need to 
go into details.” 

‘‘Look here!” Farren said suddenly. ‘‘ You say 
to-night is to be the end of me? Then who is this 
‘Woman of Mystery’ whose father somebody 
killed 2. This Count Dorreli? Tell me; it can do no 

* harm.” 

‘Nor good. Tho signor left England, travelled 
overland, without saying a word to anybody. This 
mission was to be a mission in secret. It will remain 
a the signor will simply disappear; that is 
a Pigg 

* You apparently know everything!" Farren said 
quietly. ‘ Perhaps you know that amongst other 
lettere, I posted one to London this morning, explain- 
ing in detail this house, my mission, everything ?” 

Farren’s face went a trifle paler, for the Italian was 
smiling. ; 

“The signor did nothing of the kind!” he said 
suavely. ‘‘ For when that envelope is opened at its 
destination its contents will be a blank shcet !” 

“God!” 

“IT thought the signor would be surprised ; he should 
not Icave Ictters about in his hotel. Does he now 
regret his curiosity ?” 

Farren’s brain was working. He was in a desperate 
hole. With him a notion was no sooner conceived 
than acted upon. It was a slender chance, but the 
only one. He began to talk again; then, without the 
slightest warning, there was a sudden explosion, the 
shattering of glass—and the place was in darkness ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Only a Blank Sheet. 

Trrovan the streets of London a motor-car sped ; 
it contained a man, a man whose locks at the temples 
were tinged with a few hairs of grey—grey where a 
few days before it had been brown! He was leaning 
back in the seat, his knees crossed, his hands lightly 


camper together. 

The car was going towards Cadogan Square. Farren 
had only arrived in town early that morning, after an 
adventure he would never forget, that had turned those 
hairs from brown to grey. . . 

That night in that strange room he had raised his 
hand, the hand that clutched the revolver in his 
pocket, until he calculated that the muzzle would be 

cinting somewhere in the direction of the swing 
amp ; then he pulled the trigger, and, as is sometimes 
the case, because the odds were so heavily against 
him, the gods allowed him success. The explosion 
and the splintcring of glass were simultaneous, 
and before the cry of alarm had died away from the 
Italian’s lips Farren had sprung towards the opening. 

Everything had been done go quickly, so un- 
expectedly, that ere the other recovered Farren found 
himself blundering through a passage that went 
downwards until it became a tunnel; and what 
surprised him more than anything was the fact that 
he was not followed. How was he to know that that 
wonderful secret-door—true to its purpose—had shot 
to, pinning the Italian in the aperture ? 

With the aid of the light of his little electric-lamp he 
made his way until he came to a poe where the 
tunnel branched to left and right. He hesitated just 
for a second ; he chose the left. The gods were with 
him again ! 

Then he was pulled up sharply by a door. This 
presented trifling difficulties, for it was secured by a 
great slot bolt, well-oiled, casily manipulated. He 
dragged the door back ; a gust of cool night air blew 
upon him ; never had anything been so welcome. Tho 
door was workable only from the inside ; outside it 
was hidden by big, clinging creepers ; they apa 80 
thickly that Farren had difficulty in forcing his way 
through them; but at last it was accomplished. He 
gave one look round ; all was quiet ; apparently he 
was not being followed; then, wasting no time, he 
quickly reached the village, and soon Naples. 

'The worst of it was all this led him nowhere—a dead 
blank wall at every point save one. He managed to 
persuade the Italian curio-dealer to part with his 
picture of the ‘‘ Woman of Mystery” before he shook 
the dust of Naples off his feet. He had to give twenty 
times what the picture was actually worth. He'd 
have considered it cheap had it been a hundred times. 

And now his Daimler was taking him towards 
Muriel Verscoyle. 

He'd left England without a word of explanation 
to any onc, immediately after his fiancée’s refusal to 
give up Count Dorreli’s house-boat party; that in 
itself would be sufficient excuse as far as she were 
concerned, that is, providing she didn’t ask awkward 
questions. He was anxious that she should not know 
he had been on the Continent ; it would save him so 
many explanations, and pears pitfalls, for Muricl 
was not the girl to be easily deccived. 

Of course there was always the risk that Dorreli 
would tell her, for he had no doubt now that the 
Italian had been aware of his every movement from 
the moment he’d left London, but this was a risk he'd 
have to accept. 

He found her in the garden leading from the conserva- 
tory. She hadn’t seen him enter or heard his foot- 
steps, so he stood a moment before speaking. She 
looked extremely young amidst the rose bushes, the 
breeze playing through her thick, short curls, 

‘Muriel!’ He spoke the word gently. 

She was bending amongst the roses. She straight- 
ened herself suddenly, a vivid crimson stained her 
cheeks. But she said no word ; she waited for him to 
speak. He saw the colour leave her cheeks, drain 
away until they were white ; he saw the lips tighten 
into a straight, thin, cruel line, and he didn’t like the 
expression it imparted to her face. With a quick, 
impulsive movement he went towards her with out- 
stretched fingers, but she didn’t respond ; instead, she 
slipped her hands behind her and regarded him coldly. 

‘“Won’t you forgive me, Muriel ?” 

“What for?” She raised her eyebrows. 

“T’ve been a—a brute!” He could scarcely force 
himsclf to meet her eyes. 

“ And it’s taken you over a week to realise it!” 
Her tones were biting. 

“Tm sorry, dear, ai you knew how I disliked the 
man. Why did you go expressly against my wishes ? ” 
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He felt a humbug, a hypocrite for making this tho 
excuse for his absence, but it was the best for all Le 
convinced himself. : ; 

“I sec,” she said. There was still sarcasm in her 
voice. “If I don’t do exactly as you wish, break m- 
engagements, if necessary, you'll stay away fur i 
week or two until you’ve recovered. Is that it 2?” 

He was biting his lip. 

““ Why have you changed so, Beresford ?” she wes! 
on in another key. ‘It’s since you came back «i, 
your yacht, since you met the Count. Won't you zi: 
me some op of this difference ?” ‘ 

“Am I the only one,” he said brusquely, * f1015 
whom explanations are due? Am I tho only u:. 
who’s changed ?” ; 

She reeled slightly. He saw her hand go to Int 
breast, as though beneath her trembling fingers ther. 
was pain. He was looking at her so she forced hers i 
to speak, but her voice was strange, a peculiat biv))- 
pitched monotone. ‘ 

“Changed ?”’ she said. ‘‘ What do you mean? In 
what way am I changed ?” 

** Muriel ’—abruptly—‘‘ do you want our ensa.- 
ment to end ?” 

She was white to the lips ; her hand still lay on ber 
heart. She tricd to find words to answer, but th: y 
wouldn't come ; her mind was almost a blank. , 

“ Am I right in fearing, dear, that you're beginnin + 
to think too much about this Dorreli? I wont -.: 
to love him ; it would be an insult to you ; but, if we: 
never been madly in love with one another, wey. 
always been good pals, and, I tell you, this Count ‘ 
not the kind of man for you to know too well! Wes: 
never deceived ourselves into thinking that we couldn : 
live without each other, that we were made for oi 
another, and all that sort of rot, but all along, since tie 
day you said you'd be my wife, I’ve had your we!iat 
at heart, and—don’t encourage this forcigner 
much.” 

This time she did take his hand, and only drojj--) 
it when a servant came to tell them tea was reads. 

He was just behind her as thcy passed through th 
conservatory. Suddenly he drew her back until hes 
curls were resting against his shoulder, then he fart 
his lips lightly to her forehead. He was genuin'!.. 


decply fond of this girl, and he could sce further alhieict 
than she. 

They went through the house hand in hand ay:l 
thev came to the drawing-room ; then, on the threshold 


Farren drew up, for in addition to Mrs. Verscoyle th 
room contained the last person in the world he wi-tul 
to see under these conditions—the first person bed 
been anxious to see on his arrival in London, and ..t 
whose chambers he’! called earlicr in the day, to ie 
told he was out—Ceci] Grenley. 

Mrs. Verscoyle grected Farren—Grenley, too. 

‘““Where have you been for the last few days!” 
Grenley asked. 

* Been to?” 

“Well, your familiar haunts have—--" Sudidei!y 
Grenley broke off; he had caught a glimpse cf ue 
expression in Farren’s eves—one that asked as plu.’ 
as anything could for silence. 

And silence came.—a silence strained, and it becats > 
so prolonged that each wondered who would Le 1 
first to break it. 


Farren spoke; he had to; it was getting on |.+ 
nerves. ‘ Mr. Verscoyle is in the City, I suppeo- 
he asked. 

“No.” It was Mrs. Verscoyle who replied in. 


languid drawl of hers. ‘* He’s out of town. He »- 
called away on business; he won't be back «1 
to-morrow evening.” 

Merely by the way, to fill the gap, he'd a-ked “1. 
question ; but it brought up a train of thoughts this: 
wondered had not occurred to him before, 1h. 
antique diamond ring; Mr. Verscoyle hal evi: ! 
alarm on first seeing it—he'd never mentioned tl 
a since; at the first suitable opportunity be | 

roach the subject casually to Mr. Verscoyles © 
seemed of course highly improbable, but there 
just the faintest possibility he would Ica: t 
thing. 

The conversation went on in a desultory fasbi »: 
Mrs. Verscoyle was really deeply angry with Fars: 
she began to think that he was treating Muriel i > 
cavalier sort of manner, and she was anxious to bs 
him alone for five minutes to take him to task. 

Then suddenly Grenley said something that put +! 
entirely different complexion on things—for Fai’. 
He was on the alert at once, listening, to avoid th: 
pitfalls he had feared, that had made him ans: 
to see Grenley earlicr. . 

‘* By the way, Farren,” he said, “a most mysic!: 
letter came for me the other day, mysterious bu. 
the envelope was in your writing.” ; 

It was coming; Farren took out his handker: i: | 
and had the others been looking they would have ="! 
that his fingers shook. 

“Oh, this is intercsting!’’ he said. There was * > 
tremble in his voice, the tones were steady. e+" 
“And what did the envelope contain?” Fa: 
was looking at his nails thoughtfully. i 

“That's the most extraordinary and myste!}"- 
part about it—nothing !”’ : 

Farren lifted his head, glanced hastily at Mord 
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and her mother. Their eyes were fastened on Grenley’s 


ce. 

“a Nome ” Farren said. 

“Well, that’s scarcely true; but at any rate next 
to nothing—a blank sheet of paper.” 

“What do you make of it?’ Farren wondered 
how he could stop the other ; he daren’t look at him ; 
Grenley so easily gave the show away; there was 
nothing left but to let things take their course. 

“Don’t know what to make of it; one thing I am 
convinced of—the envelope had contained heparin 
else, for there were signs of its having been steame 
open, At last—there was no other explanation—I 
came to the conclusion that it was a hoax. For I 
presume, Farren, that you haven’t been on the Conti- 
nent? I mean during the last week or so?” It 
was @ question. 

“Of course not!” 

“Thon it was a hoax—for the letter was posted at 
Naples! ”’ 

The inside of Farren's mouth was stained with 
blood where the tecth had mct in the flesh. “I 
suppose you haven’t the envelope on you ?”’ he asked. 

(irenley searched amongst some letters he had 
taken from his breast-pocket, and extracting an 
cnvelope, passed it to Farren. 

“A very good imitation of my writing,” the latter 
said. ‘Don’t you think so, Muriel ?’’ handing the 
envelope to her. 

“Very! It could easily be yours.” 


A little later she had an opportunity of speaking 


to Farren alone. 

~ Beresford,’ she said tenscly, “ that 
writing was yours.” 

His face was white. 
mean?” 

“IT mean that for some reason or other 
vou —lied, for that envelope is part of tle 
contents of a writing-case I gave you some 
weeks ago!” 


“What do you 


CHAPTER XV. 
Melba the Second. 

OsE morning, a week or so later, Farren 
was rather late in coming down to break- 
fast; he was surprised to find someone 
awaiting him in the dining-room, more 
surprised still to find it was his father. 

lt was rarcly the old man visited him 
lwere—half a dozen times perhaps at most, 
aud, from the fact that the hour was so 
c\traordinary, he concluded he had not 
c:upped in solely to see how he was going 
ca, Always there had been a strong 
oitection between the two, and Farren more 
than once had done his best to persuade his 
fither to give up the. big house in Portman 
Syuare and to share chambers with him. 
Kut he refused ; perhaps it was a question 
of sentiment—perhaps not. 

“You're getting into bad habits, Deres- 
ford,’ he said lightly. ‘ P've done a couple 
of hours’ work, been for a spin, and here 
you are just struggling out of bed.” 

“Caught me unawares, guv’nor—don't 
usually descend at this hour !”’ 

“ Surprised to see me, I suppose ? ”” 

The old man rang for his son’s breakfast. 

“Now get on with it,’’ he said, when 
they were alone once more. ‘1 can talk 
wile you eat—it'll be mutually entcr- 
tuning.”” He walked the length of thc room, then 
came back. 

Farren toyed with his food, looking at his father 
furtively. 

7 Verscoyle and I have known each other since we 
were lads,’ he said. ‘There has always existed 
between us that close friendship that rarely exists 
ween men—at any rate to-day. The value of 
t adship seems to have changed in these hustling 
(ines, and I wouldn’t have anything done for worlds 
that would slight my old friend.” 

* Where is all this leading to, pater ?”” 

Sir John arranged his glasses before proceeding — 
cu action always suggesting perturbation. 

.,. [needn't go too deeply, Boreetord,” he continued, 

Lut Henry Verscoyle came to sce me yesterday. 
} shan’t give yon even an outline of that interview, but 
—are you quite playing the game, as we Farrcns 
tencrally play it—I mean with Muriel 2?” 

Farren’s face had flushed, then palcd. 

I don't understand; what do you——?”’ 

,, You understand well enough!’ Sir John said 
Mluntly,  * Don’t humbug about it; it isn’t usual to 
tiut off for a week or more at a stretch without saying 
4 word to anybody about it, you know.”” 

* I—I went abroad. I had business.”” 

‘ Went abroad—oh, that’s news!” 

; Farren had made a elip ; from his tones he imagined 
the old man knew, 

You've been engaged now for some while ; don’t 
you think it's about time—well, when do you propose 
to marry Muriel?’? He was looking at his son 
quizzically as he spoke. 

I—I don't really know ; you see neither of us have 


Farren 
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ns brain was worcing. 
was no sooner conceived than acted upon. 


ibonget much about it, and——’’—he broke off 
lamely. 


Sir John walked over to him and laid his hand 
kindly on his shoulder. ‘“ What is it, old boy?’’ 
he asked. ‘“‘Come—out with it! Don’t you care 
for—for Muriel as much as you thought ?’’ . 

Farrcn rose abruptly and paced the floor ; Sir John 
watched him, there was anxiety on his face. 

“Don’t beat about the bush.” 

7 To be candid—no, sir. Neither of us approached 
this with any overwhelming passion ; it’s one of those 
affairs that simply happen; we knew it would please 
Mr. Verscoyle and you and—well, there you are!” 

‘** And Muriel?” 

“I think I have said, sir, that neither of us was 

hopelessly in love.” 
__, So, to a great extent, Verscoyle and I are to blame; 
it’s a bit humorous that a man well on the wrong side 
of thirty should be influenced into an engagement 
because there were people who wished it!’’ There 
was sarcasm beneath the tones. 

Farren frowned ; he didn’t like to have fun poked 
at him even by his father. ‘It’s not altogether 
that; I don’t suppose we should have made any 
particular sacrifice from a sense of filial duty, but 
we were not averse to an cngagcment—that is, at the 
time.” 

“ And now ?” Sir John queried. 

** Well, circumstances have arisen.”’ 

“TI sce. This engagement must be broken off.’ 


“That's impossible. As a man of honour——” 


gg ZA 
He was ina dexperate hole. 


“Man of rot!’’ roughly. ‘* No hearts 
broken. Let things go on as they arc, for the present. 
I don’t doubt in time Muriel will sce with my eyes. 
Afraid you haven’t made much of a breakfast !”’ 

He was at the door; he turned slowly on its 
threshold. 

* Because I was a ‘ man of honour’ in that. respect 
once, Beresford, I had—it’s not kind perhaps to speak 
in this manncr of those who are no longer with us—a 
life of misery, God rest your mother’s soul, a lifelong 
misery; the only good that came of my marriage 
was that it gave me you, old boy. You mustn't 
make the same mistake; if it could have been, it 
would have pleased Verscoyle and myself; but Muriel 
is a good al she mustn't be sacrificed to any absurd 
notion of * honour,’ and if I know the girl at all, she 
won't. Good morning, Beresford, and—it's a bit old 
fashioned perhaps to say it, but God bless you!” 

It was the politician who had entered the room, a 
man intent on pointing out a duty to another—just a 
father who went out. 

* * ° ° * * 


“On Thursday night, dine with us; I'm keenly 
anxious to see this woman they're kicking up such 
a fuss about; it’s the custom, unfortunately, to 
be making discoveries of ‘ geniuses.’ I suppose 
it'll be a fiasco, and fizzle out; that, too, is the 
custom. But while it’s fresh, whilst people are 
flocking to hear her, I am anxious to hear her too. 
I've ‘choned through for a box, was only just in 
time ; seats are sold out now far ahead. If nothing 
else it will afford us trifling amusement for an hour.”’ 


Mrs. Verscoyle’s notes were as gushing as she herself 


With him a notion 
It waza slender chance, but the only 
one. Ile began to talk again; then, without the slightest warning, there was 
a sudden erplosion, the shattering of glass—and the place was in darkness! 
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| was languid, and she thought both qualities effective. 
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Farren had received it the day before and had dropped 
a word accepting ; and now his father’s visit had made 
him wonder if he could, if he dare, take this opportunity 
of speaking to Muriel. He felt it couldn't go on any 
longer, and if- he could only summon up sutt:cient 
courage he knew she would understand. 

The chatter as they dined was about nothing but 
this new discovery that an enterprising Englishman 
with a lot of moncy to risk had made. Mrs. Verscoyle 
did most of the talking, and Farren was content 
tolet her. Muriel was strangely quict, there was sume- 
thing in her manner distant, forbidding. 

“Tsn't it remarkable ?’’ Mrs. Verscoyle drawled. 
“ Figuratively speaking, a week or two ago she was 
poor unknown; she attended a voice-trial at the 

lengwith Opera House; they were struck with her 
voice ; she knew several of the operas; they put her 
on at a matinée; she was an instantaneous success. 
The critics spoke of her lack of experience, lier strange 
gesturcs, and that sort of thing, but one an‘! all went 
into raptures over her voice—in fact one of them went 
so far as to say that another Melba had come to 
town.” 

* What is she—a girl ?”* 
upon him to say something. 

“* No—that is, not in her teens, if that’s what you 
mean; about five or six-and-twenty, I should say; 
I haven't scen her, but her pictures were in all the 
papers--the ‘halfpenny papers,’’? she added with 

ecoming ccntempt. “ Surcly you must have secu 
them?” 

“No,” said Farren. ‘“ Or at any rate if [ 
have they didn’t impress me. I've for- 
gotten about them.” 

Mercly by chance he was looking across 
at Muriel; he saw, to his surprise, her eyes 
flash—a look of anger which slowly changed 
to something else, in them. He wondered 
what could be passing through her mind ; 
he gucssed—and being a man, guesset 
wrong: and the guess was—that envclups 
incident. 

He had had to lie to her deliberately s 
to assure her again that he knew nothing 
of it, that the envelopes in that presenta- 
tion case were not exclusive; that had it 
not been for the strange similarity in the 
writing she would never have connected 
the affair with him. 

Farren was glad when dinner was over— 
glad when the car was taking them towards 
the Opera House, for the movement made 
it unnecessary to keep up the flow of 
conversation. 

It was a. brilliant scene; the gorgeously 
upholstered and decorated building in which 
expense had not been spared in any detail, 
it was considered the finest building of its 
kind in London. 

Farren leaned over the edge of their 
box. The place was crowded—a fascinating 
picture; the wonderful toilets of the women; 
a blaze of diamonds; that intoxicating 
perfume inseparable from any gathering 
where women of the great world of sucicty 
play an important part. 

And they had been drawn there to sce 
one of their sex start on the road to fame— 
or sink into obscurity. 

Muriel looked like a delicate lily dressed 
all in white, with a broad band of tulle 
round her fair hair and a bunch of white roses tucked 
in the fol.ls at her breast; a single row of pearls— 
Farren’s gift—incircled her throat. 

Then, amid a buzz of excitement, the curtain went 
up, and the singing woman—-the woman all the other 
women had come to hear—made her entrance. 

A wonderful voice, that reached every corner of tho 
gieat building, that thrilled, that rose in_a tempest 
of passion, that sank in a sob of despair. No trace of 
nerves, no self-consciousness, no posing for efiect. 

And one man—one woman—s.t in their seats and 
stared; the man Farren; the woman his fiancé. 
Then soon the curtain came down on the first act; 
Farren looked at the  programme— Madame 
Cyvanie.” 

And in the interval there was almost a hush on the 
assembly—even the chatter of women was silenced 
for onee—the voice had cast its spell about them. 

And the curtain fell for the last time, to be raised 
again and again; but Farren remained still amidst the 
thunders of applause, as one in a dream—for the singer 
who stood alone on that vast stage was his “ Woman 
of Mystery.” 

He felt’a hand on his sleeve ; with a jerk he pulled 
himself together and twisted round. It was Muriel. 

“ Do you--you know her 2” she asked. 

“Know her—L?”’ It was an effort to get tho 
words out. “Like yeu, I've seen her to-night——" 

“Beresford, Beresford!” It was almost a ery of 
pain ; then sne was herself again. * I want to believe 
you, but I can’t; the other day mother and f called, 
vou were out; we waited for you a little while—L 
saw that woman's picture in your library.” 

(Anether thrilling instalment next week.) 


Farren felt it incumbent 
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Glassworker Wins 


Cid 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Journeys to the Land of Clogs 
and Shawls to Congratulate a “Middles’’ Prize 
a Winner. 

CrickEty-crick, clickety-click, clickety-click ! 

That was the sound that greeted Mr. P. Double- 
you as he left St. Helens station to find 64 Wilson 
Street, where lives Mr. Thomas Johnson, the winner 
of £2 a Week for Five Years in ‘* Middles ” No. 65. 

It was the sound of the clogs of hundreds of 
workers returning home, for St. Helens is a big 
manufacturing town. St. Helens is, in fact, a 
town of pits, pills, and panes, for thousands of 
pounds’ worth of glass are turned out there every 
week. 

Mr. Johnson is a worker in the biggest glass 
factory in the town, and this is his second big 
success in a few weeks. 

“JT never really expected to see you,” he said, 
after Mr. P. Doubleyou had congratulated him on 
behalf of the Editor. ‘“ Though only two days 
ago I dreamt that you would call! There is a saying 
that dreams go by the contrary, but this one is 
the exception that proves the rule. 

Winners are Not Barred. 

“If there is one thing more than another winning 
this big prize has shown me, it is the absolutely 
scrupulous fairness of Pearson's competitions. I 
won £50 only a few weeks ago, and though I con- 
tinued to enter ‘Middles’ I never expected to 
win one of the very big prizes. Some people 
seem to think that because a man has won a sub- 
stantial amount in a competition he is barred 
from trying in the prize list again. 

“At any rate, as far as Pearson’s Weekly is 
concerned, the very fact I have won shows that 
merit, and merit alone, counts. 


KEEP BEES 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“ How do I think of my ‘ Middles ’ ? 

“ Well, I think it is more a matter of observation 
than anything else. You may remember that 
I wrote and told the Editor howI thought of the 
£50 winner, ‘Noodle—Dusted Gas Mantle.’ You 
published my letter on the Editor's page. 

“*Last Chance—Stutterer Writes Proposal,’ was 
thought of in the same way. In the glassworks 
I once used to work with a man who stuttered 
badly. Sometimes when he was stammering 
worse than usual I used to say, ‘ Write it down, 
Jack ; it’s your last chance.’ : 

“When I saw ‘Last Chance’ among the list 
of words I thought of the man who stuttercd, 
and from that came the winning ‘ Middle.’ 

“1 generally mate a note of ideas like that 
and use them when the time comes. I have 
won several small consolation prizes in Pearson's, 
and all of them have been the result of keeping my 
eyes open. 

Ever Since ‘‘Dead Man's Grip.”’ 

“Of couree you have got to stick to it to win. I 
started ‘Middles’ when ‘Dead Man's Grip’ 
began, and have sent in regularly every week since 
then. I think that ‘Middles’ is the simplest and 
fairest of all competitions. It shows you how 
simple the competition is when I tell you that I 
generally think about it while I am working ! 

“Your prize is doubly welcome. _ First of all, it 
is a birthday present, and, secondly, and more 
important, I am engaged to be married. The 
money is just the thing I want. I am going to 
put it in the bank regularly every week, and before 
very long there will be enough there to furnish a 
home. I can tell you that Pearson’s has brought 
the happy event very much nearer! 

“And when I have bought the furniture there 
will still be £2 a week coming in regularly for some 
time, and what more can a man want ?” 

As Mr. P. Doubleyou said ‘ Good-bye” to Mr. 
Johnson the winner replied, “I’m off to see my 
sweetheart now.” 

It doesn’t want much imagination to picture 
that meeting! 


IN 
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DISAPPOINTED. 

Tue Hussanp: ‘You want to know where J] 
was so late last night 2? I was at the office balanciny 
my books.” 

The Wife: “It seems to me that you balance 
your books very often, That excuse is abou: 
threadbare.” 

The Husband: “H’m! If you don’t b:tiey. 
me, why don’t you consult a fortune-teller 2” 

The Wife: ‘Not much. I consulted one one, 
and she tcld me a pack of lies.” 

The Husband: “Indeed! What did she ¢°j 
you?” 

The Wife: “She told me I would get a iih. 
handsome, kind, attentive, and truthful hesbai!. 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Rion., Jume 2. 

The real art of conversation is not only to say t!. 
right thing in the right place, but far mor. aii, 
still, to leave unsaid the wrong thing at the tempt: 
moment. ; 
Tues., June 3. 

Never have a headache on the same diy as vo. 
husband, or, if you must, be sure to mention i. 11-2, 
Wed., June 4. 

A woman’s happiness is far more secure in t 
hands of a s!rong bad man than itisinthee srs 
weak good one. 

Thurs., June S. 

Never grieve because 2 woman turns her bi. 
you; she may be watching you in a mirror. Nuv., 
rejoice when she turns her face towards you: she 1.7 
be looking at another man over your shoulder, 
Fri., Jume 6G. 

A man who thinks that any woman is net «;: 
like other women is either very much in jove:i vy 
inexperienced. 

Sat., June 7. 

There is nothing more effective in drawins <« 
peoplo together than a mutual criticism of =: 
third person. 

Sun., June 8. 

I can’t think why women want their rights. G.vo 

me their privileges. What's the good of insiztiny «1 
our rights with a man? It’s much easier tu «os 
im to do a thing to “ please you.” 


YOUR BACK GARDEN. 


It has been suggested that suburban gardeners should keep a hive or two of bees, They add interest to the garden and improve the fruit crops. 
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His Client 
Deserved 
Sympathy. 

Lorp Justice VavuacHan WILLIAMS, who 
admitted the other day that judges were open to 
criticism, once had a case before him in which the 
pliintiff was represented by a very nervous young 
barrister. 

When the barrister rose to begin his address to 
the jury he stammered out: “My unfortunate 
ciient——” And there he stuck. 

He tried again, and, in a shaking voice he managed 
to say: ‘My unfortunate client——” And could 
get no farther. 

Clearing his throat, he had another try, and for 
the third time he quavered out: ‘* My unfortunate 
client——” And again his voice failed. 

“Come, come, Mr. ——,” interrupted his lord- 
ship; “ proceed with your statement. So far the 
Court agrees with you!” 


The Artful Aviator. 

TueEY discuss other things besides aviation at 
the Aero Club in Piccadilly. For instance, the 
other afternoon a group of aviators were discussing 
the dangers of London streets, and one well- 
known aviator offered to bet that he would lie 
on his back in the middle of Piccadilly for five 
minutes. Several of the othcr members accepted 
the bet, and the aviator said he would carry out 
the wager at once. 

He left the club, and the others, watching from 
the windows saw him“ross the roadway to the cab- 
rank in the middle. There he entered into con- 
versation with the driver of a taxi, and it was 
evident from their gestures that the talk was of 
engines. The aviator stooped down and examined 
the chassis of the taxi very closely. A second later 
he was down on his hands and knees, and, still 
keeping up an animated conversation with the 
driver, he gradually got on his back and wriggled 
underneath the car. There he lay, the driver 
bending down, and the pair of them talking volubly. 

When the five minutes were up the aviator 
crawled back again, tipped the driver, and sauntered 
Icisurely back into the club to collect his winnings ! 


Too Stout, Perhaps? 

Just before he left New York, Mr. Page, the new 
American Ambassador in London, announced that 
he would follow the precedents established by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid as far as he was able. But 
he evidently does not approve of Court dress, for 
he added: ‘‘ There will be no knee-breeches as 
far as I can see.” 

Somebody has made the rather wicked comment : 
“There® have been Ambassadors who could not see 
as far as that !” 


As Others See Them. 

At Whitefield’s Tabernacle recently Mr. Fred T. 
Paton, the son of the late Dr. Paton, the famous 
inissionary, told some amusing stories of his 
¢xperiences during his twenty-three years’ service 
as a missionary in the New Hebrides. 

On one occasion a parcel of books and magazines 
Was sent out to him from home, and while he was 
reading the letter that accompanied the parcel son:c 
of the native children came along and began to look 
through one of the illustrated papers. The picture 
that pleased them most was a photograph of some 
Gaiety girls doing high kicks, with their heels as 
high as their heads, 

The were a little puzzled as to what the girls 
Were doing until one bright youth remarked :— 

, That’s what the missionary told us about last 
Sunday. Those are the angels walking up and 
down Jacob's ladder!” 


Repartee. 
Fatwer Bernarp Vavauay, the well-known 
oman Catholic priest, who lately returned from 
a long American tour, is telling this story of a 
Tecent experience, 
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A Suffragette rushed at him, screaming :— 
“Tell ‘ Bobs’ the Army will never be right till 
you give women more liberty !"’ 
To which Father Vaughan replied promptly :— 
“Tell mothers the Army will never be right till 
they give us more infant-try !” 


More to Come. 

Ose of the cities Father Vaughan visited during 
his American tour was Philadelphia, which is 
supposed to be a very slow place compared to 
New York or Chicago. Indeed the story goes 
that everything is so slow that a man was arrested 
there for sowing scarlet runners! Anything that 
ran being unheard of. 

Father Vaughan says a Philadelphia man was 
once asked by a New Yorker of his acquaintance : 
“ Are you still in Philadelphia ?” 

“T guess everything is still in Philadelphia,” 
was the reply. 

*““No, no; I don’t mean that,” said the other; 
and then, speaking carefully, he went on: “I 
mean, have you lived all your life in Philadelphia ? ” 
‘, in ieee man glanced up sadly. ‘Not yet,” 

e said. 


A Pulpit Problem. 

Dorinc his stay in Florida and some of the other 
Southern States, Father Vaughan came _ into 
contact with negro life, and he found the negroes 
the brightest, happiest, and most cheery people 
he had ever come across. 

He tells an amusing story of an experience in 
Florida. He wanted to preach in a little chapel 
there, and a man came up and said rather 
anxiously : ‘‘ Perhaps you wouldn’t mind preaching 
from the altar steps ?” 

Father Vaughan very naturally asked why he 
couldn’t use the pulpit. 

‘* Because,” the other explained, “I've got a 
hen sitting there!” 


Just as Good. 

A very funny motor-car story is being told just 
now. 

A motorist had a small breakdown while driving 
in a rather lonely country district. When he got 
the car all right again he thought it would be all 
the better for a little oil. Unfortunately, he had 
left his oil-can behind, but, making sure that he 
would be able to borrow the small quantity of oil 
he wanted from a neighbouring cottage, he walked 
along the road and knocked at the door. 

After some time a small boy open the door. 

“Ask your mother,” the motorist directed him, 
‘if she can let me have a little oil. Any kind will 
do; even castor-oil. I want very little.” 

The small boy nodded and went off to find his 
mother. After a few minutes he came back again. 

“*Muther sez,” he announced, “she ain’t got 
no castor-oil; but if ye’ll come in an’ wait a minute 
she'll give ye some Gregory's powder 1” 


There’s Always Something. 

Harry Lavper told an amusing story the other 
day of two Glasgow women who met in the street 
and began to discuss the domestic affairs of a newly 
married couple. 

* Ave, Mrs. McTavish,” said one, “so Jeannie’s 
got mairret !” 

“She has that, Mrs. McAlpine,” replied the other. 

“ An’ how’s she gettin’ on ?”’ the first woman 
wanted to know. 

** Oh, no sae bad at a’,” was the reply. ‘‘ There’s 
only one thing the matter. She thinks she could hae 
gotabetterman! But then, there's aye something /” 


Very Like Himself. 

Axsotuen story Mr, Lauder told was about an old 
Seoich gamekeeper, who was being questioned by 
a rather inquisitive visitor who paid occasional 
visits to the neighbourhood, and wanted to know all 
about the size and value of the estate. 

* Are there many deer on the place 2?” was one 
of his questions, 

“ Hundreds, sir!’’ was the gamckeeper’s reply. 

“Many hares?” the other went on. 

“Thousands, sir!" the gamekeeper answered. 

“Ts that so? Well, now, are there many 
gorillas 2?’ the visitor asked satirically. 

The gamckeeper hesitated for a moment, then he 
said :— 

“Well, sir, they—they come noo an’ then—)just 
like yersel’!” 
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It seems absurd that only a short 
time ago it was necessary to have 
one that siee for my bodices. 


Why Remain Over-Stout? 


When You May Be Permanently 
Slim. 


WHEN you meet an old friend, whom you bave 
looked upon for years as being hopelessly stout, 
all at once getting slender again, and looking 
exceedingly healthy and bright into the bargain, 
you must be naturally curious to know what has 
wrought the marvellous change. Ask your friend, 
and he (or she) will most certainly tell you that 
the surprisingly altered condition of body is the 
result of the Antipon treatment. There is no 
other remedy or method that can possibly bring 
about such a wonderful transformation. Sheer 
gratitude makes thousands of advocates for 
Antipon, and in this way it has triumphed all 
along the line. 

The following letter, from a lady, is typical of 
the hundreds of voluntary testimonials received 
by the Antipon Company. The letters them- 
selves may be seen in the original at the Com- 
pany’s offices: “ After having taken three bottles 
of Antipon, I find I am reduced to normal 
weight. I am, indeed, more than grateful. I 
am leaving this town (Chesterfield) in about a 
week, and it will be quite a surprise to all my 
friends when they see what Antipon bus done for 
me. 

Now, please note, reader, that all these cases 
of prompt, sure, and pleasing weight-reduction 
represent permanent cures, quite unlike the 
dreadful results of the starving, wasting, and 
drugging treatments. Antipon. in fact, roots out 
the most stubborn tendency to obesity. Once 
the weight is reduced to the normal and the 
shape to symmetrical proportions, there is an end 
to the course. The fear of over-fatness—and 
what a worry it is!—is banished for ever. 

The decrease is naturally not at the same rate 
in all cases. It depends upon the degree of the 
over-weight and the du:ation of the obese 
symptoms. But there is always a prompt 
response to the doses. The decrease within a 
day and a night of starting the Antipon treat- 
ment varies between 8 oz. aud 3 Ib.. with an 
eminently pleasing daily reduction to follow. 
With the recovery of normal weight the treat- 
ment ceases for good. 

Antipon is wa harmless and palatable liquid, 
containing no trace of anything mineral or other- 
wise objectionable. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. Gd, by Chemists, Stores, &c.; or, in the event 
of difficulty, may be had (on remitting amount). 
privately packed, carriage paid in the United 
Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmuar Street, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies 
and India, and is stocked by wholesale Louses 
throughout the world. 


~—For the best five drawings I will give Watches. (See page 1261.) 
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OUR SPORTING KING. 


His Majesty, Who Celebrates His Birthday on 
June 3rd, is a Better All-Round Sportsman 
Most of His Subjects. 

Tue King is a fine all-round sportsman, but 
shines most perhaps as a game shot. Here he 
need fear comparison with very few of his subjects. 

Some years agoa well-known sporting magazine 
held a plebiscite to determine the twelve best 
shots in the country. 

In the result his Majesty, then Prince of Wales, 
was bracketed for fourth place with Prince 
Victor Dhuleep Singh, Mr. F. E. R. Fryer, Mr. 
W. Stonor, and Lord Falconer. 

First place fell to Lord de Grey, the second 
and third positions being respectively occupied by 
Mr. R. Rimington-Wilson and Lord Walsingham. 

The King is one of a small band of marksmen 
who bave performed the remarkable feat of firing 
both barrels of two guns (the second, of course, 
handed by a “loader”) with such quickness and 
accuracy as to have four dead pheasants falling 
through the air at the same moment. 

His Majesty has helped materially to swell 
some big “ bags.” 

When in Canada in 1901 the Duke of York, as 
he then was, fairly astonished the “natives” by 
his skill at wild duck shooting. On one day he 
bagged fifty head out of 200 brought down by 
the whole party. Shooting ut Didlington Hall, 
Norfolk, the seat of Lord and Lady Amherst, the 
King on one occasion secured 147 head of game 
out of 734. 

Good at Angling and Tennis. 

His Majesty, however, shines also at other 
sports than shooting. 

He is a first-rate and enthusiastic angler and a 
good tennis player, more especially on a covered 
court. Indeed, a few years ago the King, on a 
covered court, wanted a lot of beating. 

The late King Edward once said in regard to 
billiards tbat “no gentleman should be able to 
make a break of more than twenty-five.” 

If this be so, then, treasonable though it may 
sound, his Majesty is “no gentleman,” for he 
plays an excellent game of billiards, and can 
easily exceed the twenty-five break mark. 

Jn this connection a good story is told. While 
Prince of Wales his Majesty dined at a noble- 
man’s house, and afterwards the party adjourned 
to the billiard-room and indulged in a game of 

ol. 

To those who do not understand pool, it may 
be explained that the balls are of different colours, 
each player having one. When it is a players 
turn to play, the marker warns him by calling 
out the colour of his ball, and also the colour of 
the ball on which he has to play, thus: “ Red on 
White,” “ Brown on Green.” 

““Spot Yellow’’ by Request. 

The “Spot Yellow” ball fell to the Prince, 
and, as his turn to play approached, the marker 
was obviously oeelanten. 

At last, going up to his master and indicating 
the Prince, he said: ‘Beg pardon, m’lord, but 
shall I call him ‘ Your Royal Bighoen’ or ‘ Spot 
Yellow’?” 

The Prince overheard, and, at his own request, 
was ‘ Spot Yellow.” 

His Majesty has always been very keen on 
football, and especially the Rugby game, and 
played it whenever he was allowed to, which was 
not often. 

But he has remained an enthusiastic follower 
of © Rugger,” and always, when possible, attends 
the annual Navy v. Army match, or any other 
Lig game where the play is sure to be strenuous 
and clean. 

The King is, of course, a polished horseman, 
and always an early riser has revived the fashion 
of the early morning gallop in the Row. 

People will tell you that the King does not 
care much for horse-racing, but this is incorrect. 
Certainly the Turf is not the passion with him 
that it was with his father, but his Majesty takes 
# real personal interest in his borses and often 
sees them “at work” when most of his subjects 
are still abed. 

Cricket has claimed his favourable attention, 
while at one time he was an ardent cyclist, and is, 
of course, an expert yachtsman. 

In short, the Ruler of the British Empire is a 
thorough and accomplished sportsman, a fact 
which goes a long way towards endearing him to 
sporting people. 


You all know ‘Little drops of water, little grains of sand, mrke the mighty grocer a power in the land.” 
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We pay 2s. Gd. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
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NO DANGER. 

Berore carbines are handed out to the members of 
the Lads’ Brigade they are cut across the barrel in the 
manner indicated by an arrow in the illustration. 

If they were 

} given to the 

nuammses DOYS as perfect 

B Weapons, no 

doubt many 

serious accidents 
would occur. 

The cutting is 

; a very simple 
and effective method of rendering the rifles absolutel 
uscless so far as shooting is concerned. ‘The rifles whic 
are actually used for firing are kept under lock and key. 


REMOVES THE WEEDS. 
A GARDENER submits 
the following idea as agood 
method of removing wecds 
from the ground without 
the backaching task of 
stooping down. 
It consists of a piece of 


stick instead of the ordi- 


is a sharp 
turn of the wrist. By doin 
this the sharp edge wi 
quickly shift the weeds. 


MAKES SHARP-SHOOTING SAILORS. 

Tats illustration shows one of the clever land-targets 
devised to teach our sailors accurate gunnery. 

It consists of two model battleships balanced on a 
huge steel 
beam. This 
cross - piece 
is hinged to 


por ee 


attac. 
a trolley 
running on 
lines. The 
object of 
this appa- 
ratus is to 
Fox x produce 
aw SSN two move- 
SS . ments at 


Ss 
the same 


moment, as is the case with battleships steaming 
through the water and pitching on the waves at the 
same time. With small guns, in order not to damage 
their clusive target to any great extent, the sailor 
marksmen have to aim at these miniature battleships 
as they swing on the big beam and aro carricd along 
the rails at the same time. 


SOMETHING NEW IN SEED BOXES. 

Tue average home-made seed box only has a certain 
period of usefulness, and then is thrown away by most 
people. ‘* Waste not” should always be. the motto 
on the holding, however, and the following scheme— 
taken from Tuk SmMALLHOLDER—for lengthening the 
life of seed boxes is particularly useful : 

Carefully knock off the bottom of the box, and 
inside at cach end nail a strip of wood 3} inch thick. 


Then drop in the bottom again so that it rests on the 
pieces of wood. 

This not only prevents the bottom from rotting, 
allowing surplus water to drain away, but when the 
plants are ready for bedding out, by simply pushing 
up the bottom on an uptumed flower-pot, the frame- 
work of the box is removed and each plant separated 
with a ball of soil, leaving the roots undisturbed. 


WEEE ENDING 
June 7, 1913. 


THE COUGH MIXTURE. 


A Little Episode in the Life of Maudie Gibbs 
Slum Child. : 

Mavp let go the wringer handle and leaned 
against the fireplace, limp and breathless, afte: 
a fit of coughing. The tell-tale flush of a feve: 
was heightened for a minute in her white checks 
and the thin little body, as light almost as on 
india-rubber air ball, trembled under the pain 
like a tender tree in a whir!wind. 

‘“* Ain’t yer feelin’ no better?” her moth: 
called from the wash-tub. 

The child shook her head. 

Mrs. Gibbs stopped in the act of soaping a Dlank:; 
and slowly straightened her back, and gazcd tt 
a moment at the tear in her daughter's eye. 

“Cawrf mixcher down’t seem to do much 
good,” she remarked in a weary voice. “ Bette: 
try a new sort.” 

Maud sighed, and mounted the only relialte 
chair and took down her savings box from the 
mantelpiece. There was a shilling in it. twelve 
coppers earned by looking after the children «1 
neighbours in the court. 

Long, long ago—it seemed a life-time to her now 
—when she dropped in the first coin, the meriy 
rattle raised glorious hopes of a holiday, of + 
week in the sunshine by the sea, or among tl: 
trees and the flowers. But sickness had crushed 
her hopes and her little savings had gone the was 
that the shilling was to follow. 

The girl took it up with fingers that mov! 
mechanically of themselves. She had been tahivy 
moncy out for weeks. 

Liquorice To Colour It. 

“Go to the chemist,” her mother added, “ and 
say as ‘ow the stuff ain’t no good. Tell ‘im you 
want buildin’ up, cos’ yer lungs is weak.” 

Maud gave a longing look at the shilling. ard 
then pinned on her battered hat and walked to the 
door. For a few seconds she stood in a conten- 
plative mood on the threshold. Then she walked 
very, very slowly down the court to the wide 
street where the traffic roared. 

But she did not visit the chemist’s shop. Instead 
she entered a marine store dealer's, purchase: 
a glass bottle for a halfpenny, and induced the 
man to wash it out and give her a cork. ‘Then sh 
filled it with water and stowed it away in the 
pocket of her coat. 

She hurried along till she reached a little sweet- 
stuff shop, and here she bought a pennyworth «! 
liquorice. Farther on, in the shadow of a howwe- 
side, she pressed the liquorice into the bette 
neck and gave the bottle a vigorous shakinz. 
As she saw the water darken and darken she gav~ 
alittle cry of delight, and walked home with 1!. 
feeling strangely happy. 

She darted into the post-office, bought a pri. 
order, which she stowed away in her bodice. ant 
a minute or two afterwards she burst into te 
cottage with a smile that made her mvtlici 
heart leap. The woman made up a parcel «! 
newly-washed clothes and went out to deliver thet. 

Who'll Send Maudie Away? ; 

When she had gone, Maud carefully locked t'« 
door and sharpened a little pencil with a broken 
table knife and sat down to write. 

“ Dear Sir,—Last year you took me away fof a coy 
with the Fresh Air Fund and builded ine up. |. 
sending you a postal order for ninepence wot Fong! 
have bought cough mixture with cos you might tees 
to send another girl away with. I've got a bud cv - 
but it aint as bad as some and teacher says that i! 1 
Fresh Air Fund gets a lot of money this year Pong: 
get sent away for longer and be builded up pret 
so as I can work au’ help mother who does washine 

- keep me.—Yours truly, Mavnie Gitt- 

“PS. I forgot to tell you that futher is dew. 
fell off a building and got killed.’”’ 

She sealed up the envelope and addressed 11, 
and ran like a hare to the pillar-box. 

There are Maudie Gibbs in thousands, all wate! - 
ing, and waiting, and hoping, and praying thet 
you, and you, and you will spare them a tes 
coppers for a peep at Paradise and a chance + 
sniff the healthy country air, 

Can you hear them ? 

There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promcter’. 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily apres 

imited, the Standard Newspapers Limited, cr! 
the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction «f 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for @ day’s happine-) 
for @ child; £8 28. pays for a complete party of 20", 
with the necessary attendants, Cheques and money 
orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fun. 
and addressed {o the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pear’! 
Weekly. Henrietta Street, London, W.C., end will bo 
acknowledged in the paper. 

A List of F.A.F. Subscriptions appears on p. 1261. 
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(ENVELOPES OF MYSTERY. 


Some Stories of Sealed Packages With Strange 
Instructions Left by Dead People. 

‘<nouLp there be any disposition shown to 
dispute or propound my will, I request that you 
will at once hand the inclosed to my solicitor, 
Mr. F. W. Capron.” 

‘The above was written by the late Sir John Scott 
tv Lady Sackville, and had reference to an envelope 
sealed with five separate seals which has lately 
lvea opened in private by the judge in the Scott 
wili case. All that the public know at the time of 
writing is that the envelope contained a duly 
executed codicil to the will. 

‘The case, which was begun a ycar ago by the offer 
of a reward of £10,000 for the discovery of another 
codicil which is believed to exist, is still in progress, 
and the plaintiffs are endeavouring to prove that 
adv Sackville is entitled merely to a life interest 
in £20,000 instead of the large legacy which she at 
present enjoys. 

It is rather odd that this is the second time within 
a few months that a sealed envelope has figured 
prominently in the Courts. 

Couldn't Tear the Paper. 

Ahout three years ago there died a well-known 
solicitor, Mr. Frederick Holden Turner, of Bedford 
Row. No will could be found, but his executor 
was able to prove that he had made a will so long 
ay» as 1895, The case was a very strange one. In 
duly, 1910, Mr. Turner had a stroke which left 
him quite helpless, yet with his mind perfectly clear. 
He had a sense of touch in one hand, but as for 
t-aring up a sheet of paper, he was utterly incapable 
of anything of the sort. 

Soon after his seizure, he told his nurse to fetch 
a drawer from his writing-table. He made her take 
vut a particular paper and put this into an envelope 
and seal it. He then said: ‘‘ Write on the outside, 
‘My last will.’ ‘This she did also. 

The envelope was put back and the drawer locked. 

After Mr. Turner’s death his nephew went with 
the nurse to the drawer, only to find that the will 
was missing from the envelope. 

The envelope itself was shown in Court, but the 
mystery of the disappearance of its contents could 
not be solved. 

Often @ man will leave directions in his will that 
certain, papers are to be destroved without 
-vinination,’ and his friends are left to wonder as 
tu the nature of the contents. 

Queen Elizabeth's Secret. 

The late Colonel Sandys who died three years ago, 
saving a fortune of nearly £750,000, directed that 
a sealed packet of papers should be thus destroyed 
without being read by his relations or any other 
persons, 

Then, again, there are cases of people leaving 
led packages with instructions that they are not 
ci he opened until a certain number of years have 
clapsed. 

rances Douce, antiquary, who died in 1834, left 
av sealed box to the British Museum, with directions 
tiat it was not to be opened until the year 1900. 

For sixty-six years the box remained intact, but 
when at last it became lawful to reveal its secrets, 
« sad disappointment was in store. It contained 
n hing of any importance whatever. 

In the Rolls Office there is still preserved a sealed 
Is which one2 belonged to Queen Elizabeth, and 
Which has never been opened since her death. 
Ac-ording to tradition, it may only be examined 
With the joint consent of the Sovercig:, the Lord 
Csancellor, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

'he War Office archives also contain a scaled 

(..¢lope, the contents of which might causc a 
‘ uation if made public. They are the details of 
‘wid Dundonald’s famous “ war plan,’ by which, 
‘-ording to his own account, all war might be 
“topped for ever. 
_'t will not be opened, however, Fecaus2 the plan is 
' such a terrible nature that it is never likely to Le 
‘ Hipted by any civilised nation, even in the last 
eaticmity. 


. MUCH SAFER. 
Visitor: ‘* Well, sonny, what will you be when 
seu grow up?” 
Tommy (aged nine): “A soldier.” 
; : mee ** But you will be in danger of getting 
a tled, 
‘ommy: “ Who'll kill me?” 
Visitor: “ Why, the enemy.” 
tommy; : “ Then, I'll be the enemy.” 


° . 2 5 p sr lines. 
—I want an up-to-date version of it, a 1913 version. Not more than four line 
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The First “Bomb 
Giant 


Bomss are very much in 
N the public eye at present 
owing to the Suffragettes, 
though luckily few of their 
home made bombs have 
done any damage. 

It was in Paris, from where 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst 
has been directing the militant campaign, that 
the first bomb was manufactured. 

The inventor was a man named Chevalicr, who 
was employed in the Government small-arms 
factory, in the summer of 1799, shortly before 
Napoleon was elected First Consul. Chevalier was 
a fanatic, and, conceiving a hatred of Napoleon, 
determined to kill him. 

He constructed a bomb out of a barrel which he 
filled with a mixture of powder, bullets, broken 
glass, and white arsenic. This he intended to 
explode under Napoleon’s carriage, but, luckily, 
it went off too soon. 

The idea was quickly followed up by two 
scoundrels named St. Regent and Limoelan, who 
also made an attempt on the First Consul’s life. 
Like Chevalier’s bomb, however, theirs exploded 
a few seconds too soon, inflicting serious injury on 
a number of innocent spectators. 


anlage. 
ry DERBY DAY. 

@ I've been and gone and ’ired a donkey-shay, 
® And me and Sal is going for a spree. 


® Close by the Elephant we starts to-day, 
8 And Epsom Downs is w’ere we ope to be. 


The kid is going, for the air is good, 

And the dust ’ealthy, once you fairly start. 
Besides, we couldn't leave ’im if we would— 
The little beggar’d fairly break ‘is ‘cart. 


I’m going to back the bloomin’ favourite, 
If any of ’em’s favoured, and I swear, 
Although I'd like to make a little bit, 

Wot ’appens is not either ‘cre nor there. 


This ’ere’s a lark, and larkin’ it will be 

All down the road and all the long way back. 
W’ere dukes and earls is not no more than me, 
And well they know it, brother, for a fac’. 


I'm gambling, and it shocks you, do you say ? 
Git on: it’s only gambolling with me. 

This ‘ere, my ‘umble friend, is Derby Day, 
And me and Sal is out upon the spree. 


GGGESEC € FEE GEEK CE FE € CE f CECE 


Boil Eqgs Half: Hour 
c¢2) 


Asx anyone how long he 
or she likes an egg boiled, 
and in nine cases out of ten 
you will get the nels 
“Three to three and a half 
minutes.” In other words, 
most people like their eggs 
* soft boiled.” 

Eggs cooked that length of time are not by any 
means the most digestible. Of course, the best and 
healthiest way to eat an egg is to take it raw, or 
with milk, but many people cannot do that. 

Have them soft boiled if you wish, but instead 
of boiling three to four minutes don’t cook them 
for more than two. A doctor will tell you that an 
egg should either be boiled for not more than a 
couple of minutes, or from twenty minutes to half- 
an-hour. 

It is quite a mistaken idea to suppose that an 
egg boiled for half-an-hour will be hard of digestion 
and lie like a heavy weight on the stomach. Asa 
matter of fact, eggs cooked for that length of time 
are very easily digested, and in many of the big 
hospitals eggs are generally cooked this way for 
patients. In Paris, where cookery is brought to 
a fine art, eggs are more often than not boiled 
for twenty minutes or so, 


—o 


you dong 
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5 aed 299333933323393393933939292939339: 


“WaT are in that cupboard, 


Bertic ?” — ; : 
“* Hush,” said Bertie, digging a s;oon into a jam- 
pot, “I'm pretending to be a thief. : 
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WHITE, WASTED 
WOMAN. 


Anemia, Indigestion, and Nervous Breakdcwa— 
Too Terrified to Walk in the Street— 
Hospital Treatment Failed—Owes Her Life to 


Dr.CASSELL’S TABLETS 


A case which must prove of vital interest to every 
sufferer from Nerve Trouble, Anamia, or Digestive 
Weakness is that of Mrs. Florence Higgs, ef 97 
Gordon Road, Peck- ° 
ham, London, 8.E. 
Seen recently by our 
special correspondent, 
Mrs. Higgs said: “I 
owo my life to Dr. 
Cassell’s Tablets. Four 
years ago I had an 
attack of Influenza, 
which resulted in 
complete nervous 
breakdown. I was so 
weak and nervous that 
I could not bear te 
be left alone, and the 
mere thought of going & 
out, even with my 
husband, filled me 
with terror. I cannot 
describe the sensation. 
I was so giddy that I 
felt I must fall through the shop windows, and my 
heart would keep jumping till I could feel each beat 
to my finger tips. I could hardly force myself to 
eat, and fell away to a white, wasted shadow. Doctors 
and hospitals could do me no good, but in the end I 
got Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and that was the beginning 
of new life forme. Now Iain so well that friends can 
hardly realise that I am the same woman.” 

Dr. Casscll’s ‘Tablets act more brilliantly than any 
other medicine known in cases of Nervous Breakdown, 
Anemia, Debility, Sleeplessness, Nerve Pains, Heart 
Weakness, Kidney and Stomach Disorders, Children’s 
Weakness, Spinal and Nerve Paralysis, and gencral 
bodily fatigue, brain-fag, and all run down conditions. 
Send 2d. to-day to Dr. Cassell’s Co. Ltd. (Box A37), 
Chester Road, Manchester, for a freo sample. All 


Mrs, Higgs, Peckl.am. 


Chemists sell Dr. Casscll’s Tublets at 104d., 1s. 14d., 
and 2s. 9d. 


Mr. Geo. R. SIMS. 


HE splendid significance of the Romany wore Tatcho 
i (which Mr. Geo. R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, 
named his Hair Grower) is fully and faithfully lived 
up to in the proud product—worthy inheritor of a worthy 
name, which has changed despair into joy in a hundred 
thousand cases—Tatcho, the Huir Grower. Nothing but 
sheer merit, full worthiness, and utter genuineness, has 
placed and holds Tatcho where it tinds itself to-diay—the 
one reliable Hur Grower, trusty, honest, genuine, 


THE HAIR-GROWER— 


Tatcho 


Chemists and Stoves everywhere, 1)-, 2/9, an’ 4,6. 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
gs Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 
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RINCIPAL WARDER GRAHAM entered the 
Deputy-Governor’s office, brought his heels 
together sharply, and saluted. : . 

Captain Menzies looked up from his papers with a 
smile, He and Graham were old friends. Graham 
had been asergeant in his regiment before they both 
entered the prison service. 

“Grabam, I cent for you to tell you that we have 
a batch coming from Portland this afternoon. And 
one of them is that fellow ‘I'yssen.” 

“I remember, sir. One of the Sylvester gang, 
wasn't he;” 

“That's the man, and a pvecious troublesome 
beggar, too, from all that I hear.” 

“Ts he violent, sir?” 

* No—not to officers at any rate. But tke report 
I have of him is that he’s always making trouble in 
his party. Trying it on with the other men and that 
sort of thing. So I’m going to pay you the compli- 
ment of putting him in Number 18 and getting you 
to take charge of him.” 

“Rather a doubtful compliment, sir,” ventured 
Graham. “ But I’ll do my best.” 

“T know you will. I can always rely on you to 
tackle fellows of his type. You must tame him as 
you did Nobbler Cutts.” 

Graham smiled. “Cutts nearly tamed me first, 
sir. He would have finished me right enough if it 
hadn’t been for that little chap Bradley. Bradley 
got hold of him just in time when he went for me 
with his spade.” 

“Ah, that was a plucky bit of work, And how is 
Eradley getting on?” 

“A very good prisoner, sir. Docs his job, keeps 
his mouth shut, and gives no trouble at all. I wish 
there were more like him.” 

“I’m glad to have such a good report of him. 
Well, you'll let me hear how you get on with this 
man Tyssen. Oh, and one other thing, Graham— 
you'll be careful about the rules. You know that 
personally I like to leave as much as possible to the 
discretion of officers. But the Governor wishes it to 
be understood that the printed rules must be strictly 
adhered to. I needn’t say more.” 

“No, sir. I quite understand,” replied Graham. 
And saluting again, he left the office. : 

Graham was a bachelor, and had quarters inside 
the prison. After he had gone to his room that 
evening, there came a tap at the door and a quiet- 
looking, well-set-up man entered. He was a good 
deal younger than Graham, and the letters A. W. 
on the left choulder of his uniform showed that 
he had not yet risen above the grade of assistant 
warder. 

“ Hulloa, Calvert, glad to see you,” said Graham 
genially. “‘Takeachair. There’s the tobacco.” 

“T’ve got 18 at last,” announved Calvert in a 
pleased tone as he began to fill his pipe. “I come 
on to-morrow.” 

“That’s good,” said Graham heartily. “I’m very 
glad to hear it. I always wanted to have you to 
help me. And I shall need a good man more than 
ever now, for the Deputy has put this new man from 
Portland into my party. Tyssen, his name is.” 

“Tyssen—was he one of the batch that came this 
afternoon ?” 

“Yes, but I haven't seen him yet.” 

“T have. And if he’s the man I mean, he’s as 
ugly-looking a lag as we’ve ever had in Moorlands.” 

Grahath smiled. “I don’t care how ugly his face 

@ is so long as his behaviour doesn't match it,” he said. 
“But from what Captain Menzics said I fancy wo 
shall have our hands full with him.” 

The two sat chatting and smoking for a while, but 
at nine Calvert said good-night. Since warders have 
to bo up by five in the morning they do not, as a 
rule, sit up late. 

Sharp at a quarter-past seven next morning the 
crisp gravel of the great bare prison yard crunched 
under the footsteps of a thousan drab-clad men who 
came tramping out of the two chapels to take their 
place in the various working parties. All around 
the walls at regular intervals were numbers painted 
up in big black letters, and the old lags, who knew 
the prison routine better than the officers them- 
selves, went straight to their appointed stations. 

Eighteen was a farm party, and under the painted 
figures 18 Graham and Calvert marshalled their 
flock, which consisted of about thirty men. They 
were ranged in order of height, and it was the new 


Complete, Short Story. 


.The Taming °° Tyssen> 


Telling How a Warder Allowed a Convict to Take the 


Law Into His Own Hands. 
By T. C. BRIDGES. 


man Tyssen who, by reason of his inches, stood first 
in the row. 

Each prisoner had his cap in one hand, his hand- 
kerchief in the other, and all had their “slops ” and 
waistcoats uubuttoned according to the routine 
prescribed for scarching. 

As Graham stepped forward tc begin the work of 
“rubbing down” or searching the men, his eyes fell 
upon Tyssen, and Calvert's words of the previous 
evening came back to him. 

“As ugly-looking a lag as we ever had in Moor- 
lands.” 

Certainly Calvert had not exaggerated, for 
Tyssen’s face and figure were almost fantastically 
hideous. The man was fully six feet in height, 
broad-shouldered, but scraggy, hollow-chested, and 
stooped. His arms were immensely long, and reached 
nearly to his knees. But it was his face that riveted 
Graham’s attention. High cheek-bones, deep-sunken 
eyes, a protruding jaw, and ears that stuck out at 
right angles from his shaven head formed a com- 
bination which would have been grotesque, but for 
the expression of brooding malignance which made 
it horrible. 

Tyssen made no objection to being searched. He 
was, indeed, so curiously quiet that Graham gave 
him another quick look, and it came to him that 
something had startled the man. He glanced round 
to see if he could find what it was, and suddenly 
caught the eyes of Bradley, who was near the other 
end of the line, fixed upon Tyssen—fixed upon him 
with a look that told the warder that these two had 
ne before, and that there was no love lost between 
them. 

That look made Graham wonder, but there was not 
much time for thought. As soon as the searching 
was over, he and Calvert had to march their gang out 
to the morning’s work. 

Party 18 was employed clearing a piece of 
rough moorland, called a “newtake,” and turning it 
into a cultivated field. It wasa heavy task, for huge 
granite boulders had to be dug out, broken up, and 
carried away ; the heather had to be grubbed up by 
the roots, and the sour soil deeply trenched. 

Just the sort of job to take it out of Tyssen, 
thought Graham to himself, and he chuckled inwardly 
as he set the man to work to lift big lumps of granite 
on to the stretcher used for carrying them to one side. 

Rather to his surprise, the new recruit made no 
trouble, and that evening, when duty was over and 

the prisoners safely locked in their cells, he said as 
much to Calvert. 

“He's only feeling his feet,” said Calvert. “ You 
wait a day or two.” 

Calvert was right. As soon as the novelty wore off 
a little, Tyssen showed that the reputation which 
had preceded him from Portland was well deserved. 
On the third day he began by dropping one end of 
the stretcher and tilting a large stone on to his fellow 
worker's foot. He protested vchemently that it was 
an accident, and Graham, though he did not believe 
it for a moment, did not report him. 

Within a week he had made himself the best- 
hated man in the gang. He shirked his work, he 
was always having small “accidents,” which gener- 
ally ended in some one else getting hurt, and he 
proved to be the possessor of a most poisonous 
tongue. 

Convicts are supposed never to speak to one an- 
other, but this is a rule which is flatly impossible to 
enforce among a gang employed in outdoor work, 
and in every prison talking is winked at so long as it 
is not loud or offensive. 

Tyssen possessed to perfection the old lag’s art of 
talking audibly without moving his lips, and he 
drove several of his fellows to the edge of madness 
by his brutal sneers. 

The one who came in for the worst of his tongue 
was Bradley. It was clear to Graham that, for some 
reason of his own, ‘l'yssen was making a dead set at 
the little man. More than once he saw Bradlcy’s 
face go white and his fists clench, while his eyes 
gleamed dangerously. He kept the two apart as much 
ag possible, but he could not stop the persecution. 

‘Tyssen was as cunning as a fox, and if either of the 
warders dropped on him for talking, he would put on 
an injured air, and say that he was only asking 
Bradley to hand him tho shovel, or make some 
similar unanswerable excuso. 

“I'd give a week's pay to sail in and hammer some 
decency into the brute with my fists,” said Graham 
one evening to Calvert. 

Calvert nodded. “Yes,” he said gravely. “He 
wants a bashing. Nothing else appeals to that sort 

(Continued on page 1255.) 
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IWEAK SIGHT CURED 
IN ONE MONTH. 


SENT ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, 


The new treatment for weak sight discoveril ly 
Dr. Percival, the eminent eye specialist, has curt 
many thousanda of sufferers. One month effects 
a oe cure, and spectacles can be discarded entirely . 

The whole medical faculty approves of the mas<auy 
principle of this new treatment. A speedy curs i; 
assured in all cases of near sight, far sight, and achin: 
or strained eyes. Since this treatment was fir-t 
announced thousands have written saying that they 
discarded their spectacles in one month. 

So convinced is Dr. Percival of the extreme efficacy 
of his system, that ho offers to send it on free trial, 
should his treatment fail to improve your sizht, vou 
will not bea single penny out of pocket. By followiny 
his simple, inexpensive treatment, which Dr. Percival 
offers on free trial, every sufferer can completely cure 
his weak sight and discard spectacles for ever. Writs 
at once, enclosing 2d. (4d. if abroad) stamp, to Dr. 
C. G. Percival (Dept. 38), 43-45 Gray’s Inn Rol, 
London, E.C, 


FITS CURED. 


I will send you FREE a bottle of a famous London Physicians 
Remedy for FITS, and all forms of Epilepsy, OZERINE his 
cured permanently the very worst cases when everything cl 
had failed. From the first dose Fits usually cease. Thi 
ot testimonials, 25 years’ invariable success in all pur 
world, A postcard sent now will bring the Remedy by retary 
without charge or obligution.—I. W. NICHOLL, PHAR. 
CHEM. (Dept. 19), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


DO YOU WANT 
A &1 A WEEK? 


Reliable persons will be proviiies with pr: 
fitable home work on Auto.K a) 


hosiery manufacturers, Experic 
sury; distance immaterial. W 
trit: d prospectus containing 

our offer. Enclose id.stamp{ 


GENZ, WHEELER & C( 
(Dept. 12), 50 & 52 Belvoir Str:et. Leicester. 


STAMMERING—ITS CURE. 


Descriptive booklet will be sent free to anv 
sufferer by Messrs. W. A. YEARSLEY and T. I:. 
Bircu, “ Rosador,” St. Annes-on-Sea. Methol 
endorsed by the Board of Education and Britis! 
Medical Association. Adopted by Mumeipl 
Educational Committees, and uwarded (old 
Medal for excellency. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


ENNIS RACKETS 
AND 


ENNIS BALLS 
FoR 


ENNIS PLAYERS 


For full particulars of this Splendid Offer buy the SPE IAG 
TENNIS NUMBER of the 


ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
senng 4d. it 


7—Mental Perfection—\ 


is now easily possible for all. No more shall the sors. 
horror of weak will, distorted imagination, incoheren' 
ideas, lack of control, want of confidence, irregular hitut . 
unsound judgment, unnatural impulse or bad inemers 
break up the health and career of men and women, A" 
these depressing influences may be dispelled. For the 
author of these six books: 


How to Develop a Strong Will 

How to be a Leader of Others 

How to Strengthen Mind and Memory 

How to Possess a Magnetic Personality 

How to Attract Friends and Friendship. & 

How to Develop a Healthy Mind, 
has created the strongest antidote to these moder 
mental plagues, : 

These books are sound Manuals of Mental Science ai 
will enable you to so govern your forces of Will, Mem ry 
and Concentration as to make you veritable Giants ef 
Mentality. Success is in the palm of him who huli- 
these books. Send for them to-day, 

One Volume, 7dey post free; any three Volumes, 
1/6, post free; the six Volumes, 2 6, post free. 


The Health & Vim Publishing Co., 109B, Vim 
House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


—For the five best parodies I will give Novel Szalin3-Wax Sets. Mark postcards “ Little.’ (See page 1261.) 
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THE TAMING OF TYSSEN (conéd. from p. 1254). 
\¢ brute. I wonder what the trouble is between him 
and Bradley.” 

«| haven’t a notion,” confessed Graham. “ Brad- 
jov's the sort who keeps his mouth pretty close shut. 
] ve half a mind to suggest to him that he'd better 
niadly for another party.” 

*. It wouldn’t be a bad idea,” repled Calvert. “ If 
{ings go on like this there'll only be a row, and 
{iat will be bad for Bradley, He'll lose stage and 
remission.” 
: “o Graham did privately suggest to Bradloy that, 
if he applied for another party, he woul back his 
rc jnest. But Bradley would have none of it. 

“[ won’t work under nobody else but you, sir,” he 
n:-wered promptly. “If it wasn’t for that there 
"y, «sen, it’s the best party in the prison.” 

“«What's Tyssen got against you?” ventured 

ranam, 

hadley looked up sharply. His lips were set in 
cxe grim line. Graham fancied he had made a 
m-take in asking, but after a moment’s pause 
Tiley spoke. 

“It was aforo my last lagging,” he seid. “We 
was duing a job down in the country. Just he and I 
tecether. A copper caught us a3 we were going out 
cver the wall o’ the garden with the swag. ‘l'yssen 
lashed ’im and started kicking ’im when he was 
down. I told ’im to stop it, and when he wouldn’t I 
ewiped im over,the ’ead with a jemmy and laid ’im 

t. Another copper came along, and I hooked it. | 
<n got five years’ siretch, and lays it to me. | 

1 


{ed ought to been hung, he ought.” 

Graham was rather of the same opinion as he left 
adley’s cell. He felt that there must be a row | 
cvoner or later, but, as is the way of euch things, it 
cing just when he least expected it. 

‘The next afternoon a shower began to fall suddenly. 
It did not appear likely to last long, but was so 
sharp that Graham, following a usual practice, 
cidered his party to skelter under lee of the high 
e:cne wall of the field. As he followed them closely 
li saw Tyssen deliberately bore his way through the 
rest to Bradley's side. 

“You dirty tyke. You low down nark. Nice sort 
cf chap you are to get a pal put away to save your 
tkin!”’ ho snarled in Bradiey’s ear. 

For once Tyssen was less cautious than usual, and 
Graham overheard what he said. 

Betore he could reach them Bradley had taken the 
matter into his own hands. With blazing eyes, he 
pulled up short, spun round, and drove his fist with 
1:1 his force into Tyssen’s face. 

‘The bully staggered back a couple of paces, then, | 
with a yell of fury, hurled himself on the smaller | 
Maan, 

Calvert, who was the nearer of the two warders, | 
Fprang forward to interfere. 

“No,” cried Graham sharply. “ Let them alone. 

Caivert turned to him, amazed, hardly able to 
Velieve his eara, 

“But you can’t let them fight,” he remonstrated 
in low, quick tones. 

“Tm going to,” answered Graham shortly. 

“We may both get the sack.” 

“VN take the blame, whatever it is. 
rect back. 
hart.’ 

(iraham was Calvert’s superior officer. 
had no choice but to obey. He drew 
luctantly, 

The rest of the working-party gathered round. 
“uch excitement seldom came their way, and they 
watched with breathless interest as Tyasen endea- 
vuured to grip his smaller adversary in his gorilla- 
like arms. 

_ But, as Graham knew by past experience, Bradley, 

though usually quiet and inoffensive, was not only 
plucky, but very active and strong into the bargain. 
ile jumped back, eluding Tyssen’s frantic grasp. 
l.e big man, in lis blind rage, stumbled over a 
tussock, and, before he could pull up, Bradley got 
in and dealt him two more stinging cracks in 
the face. One reached his nose, bringing blood in 
Streams, 

Fairly bellowing with fury, Tyssen made a fresh 
rush, letting out with both fists at once. Ile was a 
hastly sight, for the blood pouring down his mis- 

bapen face made him look like nothing human. 
_ “He'll kill im!” gasped one of the lags. And, 
indeed, it looked as if the speaker was right, for any 
‘ne of the furious blows which Tyssen rained out 
With his huge fists would have been cnough to finish 
Lradley had it reached his head. 

But Bradley’s first fierce anger had passed, and he 
was deadly cool. He knew that Graham was giving 
him his chance—giving it at a big risk to himself. 
He meant to take it, and, even if he went under, in 
the long ran to leave such a mark on Tyssen as 
would stop his persecution for good and all. 

He danced nimbly away, ducking this way and 
that, and taking what blows he could not altogether 
void on his muscular forearms. 

Paffing and panting, Tyssen chased him, wasting 
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I shall stop it before either is seriously 


Calvert 
back re- 


Probably in the future 


| 
“ That ain’t no epigram, is it ?” 


his energies in a wild endeavour to get home on his 
elusive adversary. 

At last he began to tire, and, finding tbat he 
could not reach Bradley with his fists, sudden] 
chipuigedd his tactics and made a foul and furious kick 
at him. 

Evidently Bradley had been expecting something 
of tho kind, for, like a flash, he jumped aside, and 
the great boot missed his stomach by an inch. The 
force of his effort swung Tyssen round as if on a 
pivot, and, befure he could recover his balance, 
Bradley was on him, and his fists were playing a 
devil’s tattoo on the big man’s face. 

The thud of the blows showed the strength tehind 
thom. Tyssen flung up his arms in a frantic 
effort to cover his head, but it was no use. Bradley 
had him now, and showed no mercy. 

At last, pulling off a pace, he hit the big brute 
with all hia force under the ear, and down went 
Tyszen in a heap on the muddy ground, and lay 
groaning. 

“That will do, Bradley. Men, get back to your 
work.” 

Graham’s crisp orders broke upon the excited 
babble of the prisoners and calmed thein at once. 
They knew that he would stand no nonsense, and 
back they went to their work. 

“T say, Graham,” said Calvert in a low tone, as 
the two stood over Tyssen. “There'll be the mis- 
chief of a row about this. One of the prisoners is 
sure to peach.” 

Graham smiled slightly. 
will,” he answered. 

As it happened, Graham was right. At any rate, 
no word came to the Governor’s ears. Still, some 
rumour must have spread, for a day or two later 
Captain Menzies called up Graham as he passed him 
at the prison gate. 

“Graham,” he said with mock reproach, “ what’s 
the matter with Tyssen ?” 

“You said he was to be tamed, sir,” answered 
Graham. 

“But [ told you to do it yourself, not to depute it 
to someone else.” 

“ Well, it’s done, anyhow, sir,” said Graham. 

And it was. 


“TI don't think they 


WILL IT COME TO THIS? 

A DANCE between each course at dinner is the 
latest notion in America. Should the idea catch 
on we may expect something like the following : 

‘“‘May I have the pleasure of the soup dance, 
Miss Topfop ?” 

‘*So sorry. I'm booked right up to the sweets.” 

“ And afterwards ?” 

“Yes, rather. But do you mind if we eat it 
out?” 


—_— 


“ THat wasn't a bad epigram on the magistrate’s 
part,” said the somewhat educated tramp, who had 
been convicted for vagrancy. 

‘What did he say ?”’ asked the tramp’s pal, 

“ Seven days,” came the reply. 


“I’m sure it is. I asked a cove once what an 
epigram was, and he says, ‘It’s a short sentence 
that sounds light, but gives you plenty to think 


yo 


about. 


GOOD NEWS FOR JADED WORKERS. 


A Motor-Car and £50 Given Away. 

TuEz man who doe:zn’t possess a motor-car must 
often be smitten with envy, in these summer days, 
of the lucky chap who docs. How splendid when 
you leave the office hct and dusty and overtired, 
to be able to get home quickly and take your wife or 
sweetheart out for a spin through the cvol green 
lanes. And if it so happens that your work involves 
much travelling, the use of a moter-car would mean 
much saving of time and benefit to health. 

Most of us, unhappily, cannot afford the initial 
outlay that a car entails. But if some good- 
natured friend were to come along and give you a 
car, together with £50 towards your running 
expenses, that would be quite another story, 
wouldn't it ? 

Yon can run a car so cheaply nowadays with the 
exercise of ordinary care, especially if you yourself 
—or perhaps a son or a brother—happen to have 
the knack for doing sinall repairs. 

Well, I thought you would be glad to know that 
the Editor of Pearson’s Magazinc is giving away 
a first rate 15 h.p. Daimler car and £50 as first 
prize in a simple and entertaining competition, and 
I strongly advise you to get the June Pearson's 
which is now on sale, price 6d., and read all about 
it. By the way, there are a number of gencrous 
cash Consolation Prizes. 


there will be a special law court to deal with aviators. 


THIS SENSATIONAL 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of the publishing season, 6o far as Health 
and Purity are concerned, is the publication of the 
standard work on Marriage, by Mr, A, Denrison Lig.t. 
Its appearance at the esent moment is especiaily 
timely, in view of the starthng cvidence given before 
the Royal Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light hag already made his fame as @ vigorous, 
oniginal, and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in 
us ‘* Marriage + Betore—and Alter,” he has eurpassed 
all his former efforts, and achieved his Niiteterpiece. 

Marriage: Betore—and After,”’ i3 a splendid picce 
of work, which every man or woman already marricd 
or pon smn latioe marriage should read. 

riting in the most direct and plain-spoken manne 
and ecerning all prudish nolioha of unhealtliy week 
modesty, the author deuls with the great subject cf 
Marriage in, the most comprehensive and fascinating 
rennet ea to he ee rs, whether male or iemale 

ve e iniormaticn advice i bie to 
sbisin aisswioe . hints, and advice impussibie to 

The neecssity of such a book as this has long been fel! 

The subdjcct of Marriago lies at the very teundation 
of the national well-being, and the union cf a man and 

pals ; 


a woman for better or worsa is the cst imMipe 
tt mest Important 
event in the life of : ny individual, the climnax of human 
. 
ft n 


Jpon its results depend the future of tk 
race and the ee ee cf tho individuals concerned. va 
wee a ay demande, tteretscs: the most careful 
aration on the purt of those who conte B - 
ang Mo as Peg ot ymatenpony. pene 
also demands that thoee men and women 
married should take steps to ascertain the en ae 
course to pursue affer marriage. They cannot find these 
things cut ~ ems They must rely upon the 
experience of others, experience alway ithe 
on fe Selioate & gubieet as this. mas aon Ne ine 
‘* Marriage: Oore—and Alter’ tells you all yo 
want to know about these most important gerd nae 
It contains the accumulated knowledge of the best 
brains in the world on this question, knowledge hitherto 
unobtainable except in very expensive medical works. 
It shows how in young men thoughtlessnese and want 
of knowledge is responsible for untold matrimonial 
mateery bo 
shows aleo how ignorance in the case of young 
women, too, has led to unspeakable suffering and ‘lees 
wrecking disasters, 
And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 
Skilfully the author guides his readers pact the 
treacherous enares and pitfalls that lie about the path 
of the unwary wedded, and ehows how they can 


avoided, and marital comiort and enjoyment greatly 
increased, 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certai 
Tules is seen in better home life, healthier offering, and 
enhanced happiness. 

For obvious reasons the complete contents of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following ehort 
Palen eome of the most important and valuable parts 
of this work are necessarily left out. But enough 
remains to give you eome idea of what this great bock 
is like, and or eending to the address below you can 
read the whole work from first to last in your own 
METere ie Jeat tts leds ontiine of qk 

ere is just the bare outline of what this bock ie— 
the skeleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh. 
CHAPTER I.—The Future of the child.—Dreadful ordculs.— Purpose of 


Author, 

CHAPTER II.—Age at which to marry.—Result of early and lute mar- 
riages.— Unripe parents.— What a pbys«iciin enys.—D.sparity in ages. — 
Religion and marriage.—L ew of choi. e.— Puysic ilattributes in purents, 
—Love.—Faise ve.—How net to be misied.—Women who break 

hoarts.—Advice.—When not to marry. 

CHAPTER IIlI.—Amativeneas: Its uxe and abuse.—Wrong habits.—Con- 
ce .Im:ent, —After marriaze.—Useful information for the married. 

CHAPTKRIV.—Important Physio ogical Facts.—Hin:s for tro-e who 
wish to become parents.—The Iather's influence.—Rules for women, 
etc. (A most valuavle chapter this, which all married people ough: to 


read.) 
CHAPTER V.—Mainly about the Baby and nursing. 


CHAPTKR VU. —The law of the H .«bund.—The hu«ban’s duty, etc. 
CHAPTER VII.—The law of the Wife.—The wife's duty.— Marital Kights, 


CHAPTER VIITI.—Subjects of which more might be said. 

This wonderfully interesting and informative book 
ought to be read and studied by every young man and 
young lady engaged to be married, as well as by those 
who are already married. Married men and women 
must read this book, and those contemplating marriage 
ought to read it. . 

Write, then, for this book now. _ 

Seldom ‘have delicate eubjects been dealt with in 6o 
sensible, uncompromisingly a way, 

There 19 no shuffling or beating about the bush here, 
but a etraightforward explanaticn of matters usually 
kept secret, an explanation which everyone can follow 
and understand, and w i gives the most valuable 
assistance to all married couples and to al] who ore 
hoping to ehortly merge their destinies into another's. 

‘he demand for copies of this book has becn e€0 
enormous that we are scarcely able to print quickly 
enough, and the danger is that the fourtii edition wiil 
be eold out within a few days. . 

Make sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for 


it now. ; « . 
Fill up this coupon and post it off. By return this 
book will be gent ycu under plain cover, 


COUPON. 
To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., ‘ 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., Louden, E.C. 
Dear Sirs, 
1 enclose 1s.2d. Please send me post free by return ge 
copy of ** Marriage: Before—and After."’ 


Fearso) Weily, 
rhea | 


NAME ... 


ADDRESS oo. eee ees 


th 


a 
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Tr is doubtful if any man in the county of broad 
acres was ever more universally liked than was 
Sir Tatton Sykes, the fourth baronet, who died in 
1863, in his ninety-first year. 

Not only was he a breeder and owner of race- 
horses, but he rode them too, and rode them so 
well that he carned for himself the title of the 
“King of Gentlemen Jockeys.” 

As a persistent race-goer he has never had an 
equal in England. He attended seventy-six St. 
Legers—the last in 1861—with only one break due 
to an illness. This was in 1839. Two years later, 
in 1841, he arrived at Doncaster late one night, 
and was unable to get a bed anywhere, there being 
not a single room disengaged. ; 

Sir Tatton, who was one of the hardiest men that 
ever lived, was preparing to spend the night in an 
old, disused cow-shed, when the cow-man came up 
and good-naturedly offered him a shake-down in 
his cottage, although quite ignorant of his identity. 

Next morning the baronet presented his astonished 
and delighted host with a ten-pound note, and for 
the next forty years he invariably slept during the 
St. Leger week at the same cottage, and paid for 
his entertainment on the same liberal scale, so 
that one little act of courtesy netted the cow-man 
in the long run no less a sum than £400. 


Never Known to Swear. 


It used to be said of Sir Tatton that he was one 
who lived all his life up to the highest ideal of a 
gentleman. In an age when bad language was of 
far more frequent occurrence amongst all classes 
than it is now, he was never known to swear. And 
not only that, but he disliked t!:e habit in others, 
and was never afraid to reprove it. 

Once, on the St Leger course, a jockey was 
abusing an unruly mount. . 

“Don’t swear, my man, don’t swear, but go in 
and win, and I will lead your horse back for you,” 
exclaimed Sir Tatton. 

The jockey did win, and Sir Tatton, lord of over 
30.000 acres, kept his promise, and led the horse 
back to the weighing-house. This little incident 
established a precedent, for thence onward every 
jockey that rode a St. Leger winner claimed a 
similar favour as one of the rewards of victory. 

Just as he set his face against swearing, when 
swearing was in vogue, so he sternly discouraged 
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The Romance and Tragedy of Racing. 


No. 4.—SIR TATTON SYKES, YORKSHIRE'S 


GRAND OLD MAN. 


thought it no disgrace to get drunk three or four 
times a week. Spirits he would never touch, and 
wine but rarely, his favourite drink being a flagon 
of home-brewed ale. 

All his life he made it a rule to rise at four in 
summer and six in winter, and to walk at least four 
miles before breakfast, which meal consisted 
invariably of a large apple tart and a jug of new 
milk. Lunch, at one o'clock, was equally frugal— 
just a crust of brown bread and a “dollop” of 
cream cheese, washed down with a flagon of his 
favourite ‘ home-brewed.” 

The late Mr. W. E. Gladstone found his exercise 
in chopping down trees. Sir Tatton found his in 
breaking stones. He rarely, if ever, passed a pro- 
fessional stone-breaker by the roadside without 
stopping to wield the hammer for awhile. Then, 
when he had worked himself into a healthy glow, 
he would hand over a sovereign to the delighted 
workman, who, meanwhile, had been having a 
welcome rest, and proceed on his way. 


Taught Boxing by Belcher. 

In this way the Yorkshire baronet helped to fur- 
nish road metal for half the highways in England, 
for he was an enthusiastic walker. 

When he was learning the business of a banker 
at Hull—this was, of course, before he succeeded 
to the baronetcy—he used to walk home to his 
father’s seat, Sledmere, thirty-two miles distant, 
every Saturday night, and back again on the 
following Monday morning, taking his seat amongst 
his fellow-clerks to all appearance as fresh as if he 
had merely strolled to the bank from his lodgings 
in the town. 

A keen lover of all manly sports, he studied the 
art of self-defence under the renowned Jem Belcher, 
and soon became noted as one of the best amateur 
boxers in England. No man breathing, however, 
was of a less quarrelsome disposition, and he never 
had occasion to prove his prowess—but once. 

He had bought some valuable pedigree cattle 
at Lincoln, and, true to his lifelong practice of 
getting all the exercise he possibly could, he elected 
to drive them to Sledmere himself, a three days’ 
journey on foot. He was dressed for the occasion 
in a very good imitation of the typical drover's 
rig-out, and might easily have been mistaken for 
one. 

When well on the road, feeling thirsty, he halted 
at an inn, and called for his favourite “ pitcher of 
ale.”’ No sooner had it been set before him, 
however, than a taproom loafer who was standing 
by, a big, hulking ruffian, reached for the vessel 


drinking to excess in an age when gentlemen ‘ and drained the contents at a draught. 


Our “‘Middies’’ Contest for Foreign and Colonial Readers. 
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Sir Tatton said no word to indicate that he waa 
annoyed, but, calling the landlord, he ordered 
another pitcher. This also was set before him, 
whereupon a second burly ruffian, possibly prompted 
by the apparent immunity accorded to the tirst, 
seized it, too, and emptied the ale down his throat, 

For the third time the baronet called for hig 
pitcher, and this time he was allowed to finish it 
in peace, the company meanwhile eyeing him 
curiously, as though awaiting developments, They 
had not long to wait. 


720 Miles by Horse to See the Leger. 


Taking off his coat, Sir Tatton challenged his 
aggressors, and although, disdaining the rules of 
fair play, they both made for him at once, they 
soon found that they had met their match. Hs 
floored them both with a right and left hander, 
and then fought them singly, turning his attention 
from one to the other as he deemed most fittiie, 
until be had them both severely drubbed. . 

Mention has already been made of some of sic 
Tatton’s pedestrian feats. His equestrian vices 
were, many of them, equally astonishing. 

For instance, he once travelled on horse! ut 
from Sledmere to Aberdeen, in order to ride a «tt 
in the Welter Stakes for his friend the Marquis ot 
Huntley. He won the race, and then vaulted iat) 
the saddle of his own riding mare and started (o 
gallop back to Sledmere, and thence to Doncaster, 
which he reached after six days’ continuous riding, 
in time to witress his beloved St. Leger. 

What makes this remarkable ride of 720 miles 
the more noteworthy is that it was done on the one 
mare, and without straining her in the lea-t. or 
putting her to any discomfort beyond a stiuit 
temporary stiffness. 


Sir Tatton was hale and hearty to the end. and 
“looked good for a hundred,’ as his admirers pnt 
it. But a chill, caught while indulging in i: 
favourite exercise of stone-breaking, resui'l 


fatally, and a few days later the sad when: 
scarcely believed at first, went over Yorkshit_-- 
“Sir Tatton is dead.” 


(Next week: “ John Gully, the Butcher.'’) 


“Quits has had a story accepted at last," 
remarked a novelist to a colleague. 

“Surely not ?* was the rejuinder. 

“Yes. He went home at two oclock Us 
morning with an awful yara, and his wife belic. 21 
iti 


AT THE THEATRE. 
“Wat! vou can’t sce anything ? 
bring your opera-glass ? ” 
“ Yes, but I can't use it.”* 
sc Why ? 2 
“ Because I forgot my ring:.”* 


Didi t Nod 
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THIS IS THE LAST TIME THE COUPON WILL APPEAR. 


Tre amount available for distribution among our foreign and Colonial prize-winners in “ Middles” No. 2, was £218. 


decided to run another contest solely for Overseas readers. 
Every foreign or Colonial reader should enter this Competition and try to win a big money prize. The contest is very simple and amusing, and ofe:3 
splendid oppo: tunities for you to dieplay your skill. Read carefully the conditions given below. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. 


First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given 


below for ‘ Middles.'’ Then construct a “ Middle” of 
two or three words which shall have some Leotiy Ries the 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “‘ Middle’’ 
must begin with any one of the letters contained in 
the word or phrase you choose, and the second and 
third with any of the letters in the alphabet used 
either once or twice. For instance, suppose you take 
the phrase “‘COLONIAL READERS.” Use, say, the 
letter ‘A’ ns the initial for the first word and, say, 
“0” and ‘“C" for the second and third, and we get 
“APPRECIATE OUR COMPETITIONS.” Or, again, 
take the word ‘‘CANADA,” we could use the letter A‘ 
as initial for our first word, and, say, ‘‘B*’ for the second 
word, and we get ‘ATTRACTS BRITISHERS.” 


ON I ON 


MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM TNESE WORDS. 


The following is the list from which you must make your 


“ Middles”’ : 
CANADA MY GARDEN | TENDERFOOT LUCEY STRISE 
SOWING FREE LAND | LAZY PEOPLE FILTHY LUCKE 
CLIMATE LUMBERING | DOING WELL BLACK EYES 
BRONCHO SEED TIME | OUR SERIALS READY WELCOME 
OLD AGE GOOD WIFE | OLD ENGLAND MOTHER COUNTRY 
BAD SOIL GAOL-BIRD WET WEATHER | SETTLERS WANTED 
SOMESICK BA» BOY GREEN APPLES | RECEIVING LETTERS 
GOOD-BYE HOME LAND | PEN PUSHERS PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
PROFITS LAND TAXES | WOODEN HUTS | WEDDING PRESENTS 
RICH MEN | NO MASTERS SAVING MONEY ' COLONIAL BEADERS 


ENTRY FORM. 


WORTS F2LNCTED. ! 


1. After you have made your “* Middle” write it out (in ink) on the 


printed form provided, together with your real name and address, 
then attach a Brit ish postal order for one shilling. These conditions 
must be complied with or you forfeit your righttoa prize, You may 
if you like, send two different ‘“‘ Middles” with one British Posta 
Order, oran International Money Order, forashilling. If, however, 
you send more than two “ Middles,” you may write the additional 
ones on @ te piece of paper, together with your name aud 
address, to which you must attach a second postal 
order fora shilling. Or, you may send one postal 
order, or International Money Order, to cover 
the whole number of entries. All additional 

Middtes’ must be paid for at the rate of two for 
a shilling. 

2. Address your envelope to the Epitor, Pear- 
son's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, England. 
8. Mark your envelope “Overseas Contest" in 
the top left-hand corner. 

4. All postal orders must be made payable to 


aw 


OVERSEAS “MIDDLES,” No. 2. 


2 agree to abise vy the decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly” 
Ganding, and J agree to abide by the condilivns printed in “ Pearson's 


In view of this success, we hiv) 


or © 


Se 


‘* MIDDLaS.”” 


Serre eeereee tra tt eerie 


nl to accept it as final, 


and 1 enter onsy O71 bre utbasr- 
Weekly." 


(No. OF P.O....ccceqeee 


C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be crossed “& Co ai a 
manner shown in this example. The number must be ee i 
the space provide.lon the entry form, Where an extra ee HF) " 
write the number on the piece ot paper you use for your 1 
On no account should stamps be sent. Hed ath ig 
5. The whole amount of prize money received will be divided au 15 
prize-winnera by the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. <@ splipasy 
6, Readers living in the British Isles, which includes bit 
living in the Channel Isles and other British Islands near 


~ Britieh coast, are not eligible to enter this competition. 


7. The Editor will not accept any responsibility in regard to th) 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. ; iy had 
8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with ( 


competition. ‘ tor 02 
oe, The pablished decision is final, and competitors may eut'T 02 
tan ly. or 22nd 
i Rita nee arrive on or before Monday, September 2214 
1913. ‘hose arriving later will be disqualificd, 


—Can you suggest a good name for such a court? One susgested is **Rain-Bow Street!” (Turn to page 1258.) 


WEEK ENDING . 
June 7. 1913. 
—— 


TURNS HIS BACK ON THE KING. 


Some of the Odd Things Uncle Sam’s Ambassador’ 
May Do. 

Lonpon has just welcomed a new Ambassador 
from the United States—a New York editor. 
‘The honour has gone begging for some time, most 
of the refusals being due to the fact that while 
ainbassadors have to entertain lavishly, America 
pays its representatives too small salaries to support 
the dignity. . : “7 

Another reason is the American dislike for 
Court ceremony. One distinguished Senator to 
whom Dr. Wilson offered the ambassadorship 
js said to have replied: “I can’t see myself in 
plush pants.” . ae 

Ambassadors have curious privileges. Most 
people know that they and their households are 
safe from arrest, an Embassy being considered a 
veographical part of the Ambassador's own 
country. But there are many less well known. 
‘the Ambassador is the only person about a Court 
vho has the right to turn his back on the Sovereign 
at the end of an interview. And he always 
exercises it, turning to bow after walking three 
paces. This, of course, refers only to State 


eceasions. 

This worked out rather funnily in Queen 
Victoria’s time. To turn one’s back on a lady 
would be rude, to retire backwards would be to 
nsign a privilege—so the Ambassadors always 
compromised by edging sideways towards the door 
like a crab. 

Another privilege of Ambassadors is the right 
ol having both leaves of the folding-doors thrown 
cpen when being ushered into the Royal presence. 
No one else can claim this privilege. 

Another highly prized privilege of the Ambas- 
salor—one that Sovereigns must often regret—is 
that of being able to demand an interview with the 
Sovereign whenever he chooses, at any hour of the 
day or night. 

The sword is the Ambassador’s emblem of honour. 
It is a long rapier with a blunted point. One great 
viplomatist—the late Lord Dufferin—used to say 
that the only practical use he ever found for it 
was to poke fires with and file bills on. 

The new American Ambassador, however, will 
wear neither sword nor Court costume. American 
representatives stick to plain black. 


£5 FOR “ AD.-LIMERICKS.” 


Every reader of Pearson's Weekly can add the last line 
{oa Limerick, and we want them to turn their skill into 
cash in this novel competition. Each week we are giving 
foar lines of a Limerick, and, in adding the last line, 
competitors must introduce the name of some well-known 
advertiser or proprietary article from the advertisement 
pages of this issue. A prize of £5 and twenty consolation 
its will be awarded each week, and there is no entry 


fee, 
THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 
Tn this week’s contest the ‘‘ Ad.-Limerick ’’ to which you 
tre asked to add the last line is: 
A pretty young servant named Flo, 
Said ‘* Whenever out shopping I go, 
For the best I will pay ‘ 
Such as, well—may I say 


° . ° . ° . . . e 
Example last line, which may not be u:el: 
(‘ Fry’s The-Tin-You Con-Tin-Ue Cocoa ?’’) 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Write your last line on a toard, and adress it to the Editor, 
Feoveon'a Weekly, Henrietta StrectenTo ndon, WC. 
Bac et] 


b, e1 and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 
‘ a me. . 7” on the top left-hand 


RESULT OF “ AD.-LIMERIC XK" CONTEST No. 3. 
wthe Drize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
as awarded to Fred. Campbell, 17 Arthur Sq., Belfast, 
fer the following : 
ae lo ae lived in gig 
only buy is of the best; 
Says hubby ’s wise!), 

“ rms advertise, . 
T And in ‘Tacho' the ‘nuts’ all invest.” 
i wenty consolation gifts have been thus awarded: 
R Ap eton, 4 P. Hull; 
Brook Green, Ham ith 
mith Rd., King’s "Baath: 
Ww 8.W.; C. Cooke, a 

.,J. Crampton, 12 Endcliffe Rise Rd., Sheffield; D 
E 16 Stronea Rd., : 
“wart, Lanrence St., Partick, G 


rincess Ter., Rosamon 


So: ; inburane I 
Overall, 8 London Rd Borman. We Balnae, ie 


Burt St. Godalming; T. Slater, 70 Coal Clough Lane, 
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1,000,000 FREE “HAIR DRILL” 
OUTFITS. 


GREAT GIFT BY ROYAL HAIR SPECIALIST. 


Are Britons becoming a Bald- 
beaded Race? Startling Evidence 
Shows How Hair Deteriorates and 
Falls Out Uoless Nourished aod 
Drilled with Hariene Every Day. 


Royal Hair Specisnst's Generous 
Offer to Pro the Necessary 
Nutrimeot ard ‘Drill’ for the 
Hair of 1,00 Reade-s. Sead 
for Your Outiit To-day. 


To-day is announced one of the most generous offers that has ever been made to the women and 


men of the British Empire. 


Deeply concerned at the immense number of British people who are troubled with Hair and Scalp 
trouble, Mr. Edwards, the famous Court Hair Specialist, who discovered Harlene for the Hair and 
Har‘ene Hair Drill, is distributing amongst readers of this journal no fewer than 1,000,000 Free Toilet 
Outfits for improving the hair of those who use them. 

Each of these 1,000,000 Cift Outfits contains the secret of growing a healthy and luxuriant head of 


hair. 


It contains the daily special nourishment the hair requires in order to grow strong and abundant. 


it contains the very remedy used by Royalty and the leaders of Society for Baldness, Hair Poverty, 


Scurf, and Scalp-irritation. 


It contains the seoret rules for Hair Drill, the method that rever fails to grow healthy, tuxuriant 
hair, even on scalps that have been bald for years. 
One million readers are to receive this Outfit Free. Why not be among them ? 


Is the British Nation becoming a bald-headed race ? 

A famous scientist has asked the qu:stion—is the 
auswer to be yes or no? 

This scientist has stated that baldness and hair 
trouble of various types are on the increase in this 
coun'ry. 

Toascertain whether this contention is based on fact 
certain investigations have recently been made. 

Very observant journa‘ists have gone to various 
places where m.n and women congregat2 and have 
paid special attention to the hair of those assembled 
there. 

A leading West End theatre was one of the first 
places visited. 

The heads of the majority of the audience betrayed 
the saddening increase of baldness in this country of 
late years. 

It was noticed, however, that in many instances 
men and women po:sessed heads of hair which wer? 
most luxuriant in growth and healthy in appearance. 

These were the heads of men and women who gave 
their hair the daily nourishment “ two minutes” drill 
it needs in order to grow strong and luxuriant. 

It is this daily nourishment and “ dri!]” everyone's 
hair requires in order to develop its full strength and 
attractiveness of appearance. 

Everywhere the result of this observa‘ ion was the 
same. 

Those whose heads were not bald were troubled 
with some hair weakness or disorder which detracted 
from their appearance and made thom look from 
ten to fifteen years older. 

“Only what might be expected,” said Mr. Edwards, 
when the results of these independent observations 
were brought to him. * a 

“ Modern life, especially as lived ia c'ties, with its 
continual stress and strain and the atsence of fresh 
air, is inimical to health—and tho hair being so 
delicate is the first to suffer.” . 

That is why tho hair, unless it reccives special 
attent'on, grows scanty, weak, and even falls out 
altogether. . . 

That is why baldness is so prevalent in_ this 
country, especially amongst the hard workers, those 
engaged in strenuous intellectual work involving 
continual worry and anxiety. 


HOW TWO MINUTES' DAILY HAIR 
CULTURE IMPROVES YOUR HAIR. 


Happily, however, the hair responds to good treat- 
ment just as quickly as it suffers from bad con- 
ditions. 

To preserve your hair, to keep it in good health and 
condition, all you have to do is to give it that daily 
nourishment and drill it requires. It only takes two 
minutes a day. Everyone, however busy, can spare 
that time. _ 

And Mr. Edwards, the Royal Hair Specialist, to- 
day gives you the opportunity of practising the most 
successful method of scientific hair culture ever 
discovered, free of charge. . 

The Outfit he will send to you consists of the 
following : 


1.—Hartene Hair Food. It contains In the right ecientitic 
proportions just what the hair needs to grow strong and 
healthy. In cases of baldness it reinvigorates the dormant 
hair roots and causes them to regrow new hair. 


2.—A TRIAL PACKACE OF CREMEX FOR THE SCALP. Cremex 
Is the best of all Shampoo Powders for home use. it dissolves 
all Sourf and Dandruff deposits and prevents them re-forming. 
it also endows the hair with a beautiful gioss and lustre 
which immensely enhances its appearance, 


3.—A book containing the secret rules of Hair Drill, the 
Infaitibie method of Halr Culture which grows luxuriant hair 
and immensely Improves tho attractiveness and hea'thy 
condition of the hair and soalp. 

Amongst tho hair troubles and scalp disorders 
cured by this method are: 
Total Baldness, 

Partial Baldness, 
Scanty Hair, 
Scurfy Scalp, 


Too Straight, Lank Hair, 
Hair Splitting at the Ends, 
Over-dry, Brittle Hair, 
Dull, Dead-Looking Hair, 
Weak Hair, ! Dandruff Deposits, 

Falling Hair, Loss of Gloss and Lustre. 


All are cured by Harlene Hair Drill, which 
— Makes the Nair Glossy, Abundant, and Health;. 

—Makes the Scaip Comfortabie, Coo!, and Scurf-Free. 

The Coupon below brings you the Complete Gift 
Outfit—Free. 

Just enclose 3d. in stamps to pay postage to your 
address. Then by return this invaluable Outfit will 
be yours. 

To follow Mr. Edwards’ directions takes only two 
or three minutes daily. 

Devote this time to scientific Hair Culture and 
Nature and you will look years younger. 

Further supplies of Harlene may be obtained of all 
leading chemists and stores in the British Isles in 
Is., 28. 6d, and 4s. Gd. bottles, and Cremex in 1<, boxes 
of 7 Shampoos (single Shampoos 2d.), or direct and 

st free from the Edwards’ Harlene Company, 104 
High Holborn, London, W.C.  Fereign orders, 
postage extra, 

But just try these wonderful Hair-growers free. 

Here is the coupon. Post it to-day. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO A 
VALUABLE FREE CIFT FOR YOUR HAIR. 


Cut out this Coupon To-day and post it to 


THE EDWARDS’ HARLENE COMPANY, 
104 High Holborn, Londcn, W.C. 


In return you will receive everything required for 
Vanishing all weakness and disorder from your hair and 
scalp, and growing luxuriant, healthy Lair even on scalps 
that have been bald for years. 

You are courteously requested to enclose %. in stemps 
to pay the carriage of the Free Hair Drill Outtt to uny 
address in the world, Foreign stamps accepted. 


NGM soeeserencoseoreonrbeeone 
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FATAL GURIOSITY. 


Accorpina to a medical journal, a ten-year-old 
boy lately lost the sight of one eye through cutting 
open a golf ball to see what was inside it. 

This is the second case of the kind within a few 
months, for only last December another boy named 
Walter McMahon paid for similar curiosity by 
severe damage to one of his eyes. 

He had ripped off the outer cover of the ball with 
his pocket knife, when there was a sharp little 
explosion, and a tiny spray of liquid spurted into 
his face. The liquid was caustic, and a drop 
reached his left eye, and burnt it so that he almost 
lost. the usc of it. 

Youngsters often pay heavily for their natural 
curiosity. A Burslem boy, named Reginald 
Wright had heard that metal attracted lightning. 
He got a large tin box, fastened a piece of wire to 
it. and dragged it down the road during a thunder- 
storm. The box was struck, and he was killed on the 
spot, two lines being burnt on his shoulder over 
which he had carried the wire. 

At Pittsfield a small boy investigated a motor-car 
tyre, no doubt to see what was inside. He dug 
through the cover with an old knife, and when he 
pierced the tube there was, naturally, a shar 
explosion. Frightened, he staggered back, fell 
into the pit in the garage, and broke his arm in 
two places. 

Last August some Belfast children found a 
curious article in the street. It looked like a 
piece of broomstick but was half wood, half metal, 
and about six inches long. 

They began pounding on the kerb to try to break 
it apart, when it went off with such force that 
three were killed on the spot, three more injured, 
and every pane of glass in nine houses smashed. 
The odd-looking article was a ship’s rocket. 


“ How did you enjoy those two weeks on your 
farm in the country ?” 

“Not as well as I had expected. I suffercd 
from a lack of my accustomed exercise.” 

“Your accustomed exercise ? ”’ 

“Certainly ; dodging bicycles, and tailors, and 
motorcars, and jumping over holes in the pavement.” 


Tury met in the street. 

‘* Do you remember me ?” 

“Can't say that I do.” 

“Well, just ten years ago to-night I asked you 
for a match at this corner. You gave it to me. 
I went home, lit the match, accidentally burnt 
the house down, and got £1,000 insurance. I am 
glad of an opportunity to reward you ys 

“ With——” 

“With another match.” 


IS YOUR HEART SOUND ? 


Do you know what a doctor hears when ho 
sounds your chest and listens to your heart beating. 

Your heart, if it is quite sound, makes a noise 
very like “ lub-dup, lub-dup, lub-dup,”’ all the time. 
The two syllables come very quickly together, and 
between each “lub-dup”’ there comes a pause, 
the short period when the heart is resting as it were. 

The “ lub ” sound is due to the blood flowing out 
of the heart, and the “‘dup”’ is the closing of the 
heart's valves. Just by the loudness of these two 
syllables the doctor knows if your heart is working 
as it should do. 

Supposing the “ dup” is very loud, for instance, 
that tells him that the valves are being “ slammed 
to,” just os a door is, and that the pressure is 
greater than it should be. The cause of this is 
generally what is known as an “ aneurism.” 

If the valves are not closing properly the doctor 
hears a sound very like ‘‘ duff” instead of ‘“ dup.” 
The heart is then said to have a “ murmur,” and 
the physician knows what steps to take to correct it. 

When the first sound, “lub,” is softened into 
“luff” it warns the doctor that his patient has 
something wrong with the mitral valve. The 
“lub” sound is always very much weaker when 
one is suffering from fever, and it is this weakness, 
due to the weakness of the heart muscle, which 
makes the doctor so anxious at those times. 

When the heart says “ luff-duff,” he tells you to 
knock off work for a time and have a complete rest, 
for your heart is in a bad way, 
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KING’S ENGLISH. 
No. 2.—Better and Best. 


Even the best educated among us are liable to 
make mistakes in grammar, mistakes that are s0 
common as to pass as correct English by some 
people. 

We propose each week to give some common 
grammatical crror, pointing out the mistake and 
correcting it. 

This week we explain the use of the words Better 
and Best. 

Better and Dest are two words often used in- 
correctly: 

“Which is the best of these two?” is wrong. 
The sentence should be ‘‘ Which is the better of 
these two?” 

The rule shortly is Better of two, Best of more 
than two. 

““Of the twenty who entered, Mr. Smith was 
the best,” is correct. 

Next week: The words “ Audience and Spectators.” 


RESULT OF “WHERE’S THE BALL” 
CONTEST. 
£50 AWARDED IN PRIZE MONEY. 


1n this competition 
no competitor suc- 
ceeded in placing the 
four footballs in the 
squares they originally 
occupied. 
The first prize of £25 

has been awarded to: 
0. M. PEACOCK, Bryn 


Eglwys, Liangw- 
stenin, , North 
Wales, who was 13 


squares out in all four 
pictures, 


A prize of £7 10s. has 
been awarded to : 
Doris M. Correnritt, 
20 Elm 8t., Cobridge, 
Stoke-on-Trent, who 

was 14 squares out. 


A prize of £6 10s. has 
been awarded to: 
F. J. McEwan, Coleshill, 


Highworth, Wilts, who 
was 16 squares out. 


A prize of £6 has been 

divided betwen : 

W. Locenarrt, 14 North 
Junction Street, Leith, 
N.B., and G. ASPinat, 
17 Stephens Rd., Tun- 
bridge Wells, who were 
17 squares out. 


The remaining £5 has 
been divided among : 
P. Wit.iams, Band-Sgt. 

Ist Wiltshire Rest., 
Tidworth, Hants; F. 
Wyatt, Stoneleigh 
Villa, Keynsham, Bris- 
tol; F. L. Coatu, 4 
Beltring Road, Tun- 
bridge Wells; T. E. 
Jones, 15 Edinburgh 
Ra, Liscard, Cheshire. 
Euch of these four com- 
petitors was 18 squares 

out, 


a 


= 


ET 


eg 
himae 


eH 


aK 
JSR 


a] Be | 
bal’ 


i= 


The pictures oppo 
site show the squares 
occupied by the balls. 
They are, of course, only 
portions of the original 
pictures. 
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PITY THE POOR PROFESSOR, 

Tae mild-mannered old gentleman who was 
staying with Mrs. Popkins was a geologist, and when 
one morning his landlady’s little son informed him 
that there was a queer old stone in a neighbouring 
field he was in high glee. 

‘Come along and show it to me,” he said. 

“J—I ain't got time, sir,” said the boy, and he 
began a hasty retreat. 

here were cattle in the field, but the professor 
took no heed of them until a terrible roar 
attracted his attention, and he saw a fierce bull 
advancing to greet him. It was ao near thing, 
but the professor got safely out of the field. On 
the other side of the hedge he was surprised to see 
the landlady’s son. 

“You little ruffian!” shouted the 
“I believe you wanted to see me killed.’ 

““No, I didn’t, sir. But mother did,” 

“What ?”’ gasped the professor. ° 

“She ’eard a dog ’owling outside our ‘ouse last 
night, and it means there’ll be a death soon; 
mother thought it was only right to try and ‘ave it 
out of the family !” was the explanation, 


professor. 


% 


Week ENDING 
JUNE 7, 1918, 


CUTTING BRIDES’ GARTERS, } 


In ancient times at a German Roval oo 
was the usual custom for the best man to remy: 
the pet from the bride’s knee and cut it Up ints 
small pieces for distribution to the principal gucs:. 
at the wedding-breakfast. At the recent R.. | 
wedding a garter of. many feet in length wa: 
up and distributed in this manrer. 

The festivities in connection with the r..,,! 
wedding in Berlin have lasted a week, but in th 
olden days the wedding banquet alone would ji. 
lasted as long. : 

Another strange custom in connection w:r', 
German weddings is the ‘“ Morgengate,” or u.:: 
to the bride from the bridegroom oa the mornin: 
after the marriage; whilst in many districts jt 
customary for the bridegroom to bestow a gentle ki; 
on his spouse to vindicate his subjugation uf hier ! 

There are many other quaint ceremonies i} 
connection with a German royal wedding, and a1 
Germans, despite their outward show ot forma!:'y, 
are, in private and at heart, a very homely posit, 
it is quite likely that many of them have bess 
quietly practised by Prince Ernst Augustus a: 
Princess Victoria Louise, his bride, 


rw 


A PROMINENT lawyer, famous alike for bis vi: 
and his bald head, strolled into a barber's ss.» 
and took his accustomed chair. : 

“T think Pll have a haircut, Joo,” he remarks, 


The barber looked at him, slapped the bevit +1 


pink and shiny dome of his customer's skull ws 
mock tenderness and gave a loud lan. 


“Why, man,” said he, “you dowt mol a 
haircut today. What you want's a shine. 
— 


“When he saw the enemy coming bet... i 
and ran. I call that cowardice.” 

“Not at all. He remembered t! 
is round, and he intended to run roun 
the enemy from the rear.” 


wee the ears 


see 


Tne daughter of the rector tang@it {hy ch: 
boys a new tune at a Monday evenine ssh. 
to be sung on the following Suaday. dua.is, 
morning came. 

“Well, Johnny,” said Miss X, “I bope + 
haven’t forgotten the new tune, for we deren! 
much on you.” 

“Naw, miss; not a bit. [ve been a-sho 
the crows with it all the week. ” 

Ww 


DEATH AMONG BANANAS. 


A Bunca of Jamaica bananas was being unp..:. 
the other day in a big wholesale fruit shop © 
Cardiff when out darted a snake a yard long. 71 
man had a very narrow escape frum being bt, 
and there was great excitement in the wareas. - 
until the reptile was captured.. . 

Unpacking bananas is by no means so cunnin ° 
place an occupation as might be imagincd. |..' 
gentle greengrocer is liable to be badly scars! « 
any moment by queer stowaways that jump: 
unexpectedly. The commonest of these is a brit 
green cockroach. . 

It is harmless enough, and not so alarming 2 t." 
huge, hairy, hunting spider which is also a trey"! 
banana passenger. The creature's body ix as !: 
as a sparrow’s egg, and it has immensely long | 
But, like the cockroach, it is really harmless env'i-.'- 

Snakes are not uncommonly found, but as ar 
they are not poisonous. Not always, howev:'. 
Some years ago a Liverpool fruiterer found + 
Southern viper in a crate of Aspinwall fruit. 1. 
bite of this creature is deadly. 

Lizards are common inhabitants of all cas:< '" 
fruit from the tropics. Most of them are pret!s- 
particularly the charming little green chamel: «. 
whose whole duty in life is to catch flics. 511% 
scorpions are almost oer common. These 3° 
not dangerous, but all the same their stint ' 
extremely painful, being rather worse tlian tha! v 
an able-bodied wasp. 

The oddest find ever made ia a bunch of hanans 
was at Loughborough, when a live ichnevm 
crawled out from the centre of a huge bunch. JAD 
ichneumon is a small, weasel-like animal whic, 
like its near relative, the mongoose, lives ou 8104-3 
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—For the ten best names I will give “P.W."’ Penknives. Mark postcards ‘Rainbow.”’ (See page 1261) 
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people 
Hudson’s Soap is a Soap of 


Hudson's Soap 


Her back is bent and rounded, 
Her hair is flecked with grey, 
Her step is slow and halting, 
She pauses by the way— 

Yet still she does her shopping 
On every Saturday, 

Still she buys her HUDSON’S, 
My grannie old and grey. 


Year in—Year out—Here—There— 
Everywhere, Hudson’s Soap is to 
be found keeping the homes of the 


sweet, clean and wholesome. 
outstanding merit and distinc- 


tion, being admirably suited for keeping spotlessly clean 
those homes which are the pride of a free people. 


FOR WASHING CLOTHES—FOR CLEANING 
HOME—FOR WASHING UP AFTER MEALS. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 


H 58—15 


R. S. HUDSON LTD., LIVERPOOL, WEST BROMWICH & LONDON. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


ere inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 

part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 

should be addressed to the Advertisement Wenexee, “Pearson's Weekly,” 

17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Friday morning for the following week’s issue. 


ee 
WEAK MEM, send for my two Books, FREE.| PERACH-BLOOM COMPLEXION CREAM 
Mr George, 25 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. —A delightful refreshing and fragrant skin food. 

= Peach-Bloom thoroughly cleaners the pores, and pro- 
motes the healthy skin condition so essential to beauty- 
Sufficient for one month's convincing trial, post free for 
ie mloon Co., 4 Hichiszon Koad, Nunhead, 

mdon, 


~ BOOTS.—Eave nearly £0°o buying from Factory 
direct. AGENTS WANTED. Writefor list, iculars, 
British Boot Co, (662), Portland Square, stol. 


VARICOCBL SB.—Every man suffering from 
remgies and Powers, Sent ina plain sealed envelupe | Varicocele and its accompanying debility and nervous 
ot te address on receipt of Four Penny Stamps. | weakness should send for iNustruted circular, descnbing 
*—Charles Gordon, No. 8, Gordonholme Dis- ite successful treatinent and cure by the only rational 
, Bradford, Yorks, (Copyright). and inless method. No electricity. Sent sealed, 
—— $e ost free, two stampe.—E. B. Norton, 69 & co Chancery 
EVERYTHING SENT PRIVATELY on ne, London, W.C. 
tpproval, then if satisfied you keep the goods and pay | 
inonthly. Clothing. Rings, Bracelets, Watchee,Gramo- | BILLIARDS. — How to play. the game. Ifany~ 
Cycles. ists free. State requirements.— ; one would take“ The Game of Billiards and How to 


Tensary 


Dept. 22, Lb. & P. Stores, Colebrook House, Finsbury | Play it,” by John Roberts, and play every diagram in 
Turk, London, N. succession, he would soon get rid of the mcnoLany of 
candi : ree, 


- paying for the tuble. The book may be had, post 
BOON TO WEAK MEN.-Nervous and or 1:2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
Thysiccl Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and London, W.C, __ 


Allied Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, includ- ae a 
a. hund n . FUN FOR SIXPENCE. Ventriloguist's Doutie 
} pendreds of testimonials of com eis cores Bight | Throat; fits roof of mouth, always invisiblc, astonishes 
: % and myetifies; sing like a canary, whine like a puppy, 
eet ane ienitate Birds snd) Dearie ea. eb ch far toy 1 ain 
ydne; nson (Dept. T),239 Pentonville .,Lundon,N. 
, HA NDSOMB EN are slightly sunburnt. z. al sa a eee Bee 
. > ives this tint, indetectable, harmless, = * 
rnitne: th danieanas Latootoriatdes Curve: | , SUPBRELUOUS MATE, Brasigued Devers 
nn 


1 BLUSHING CURED.— Doctor's famous recipe : = zs 
Tcredilt ‘Testimonials. —H. Stevens (Box 2), 71 Back} gPERCHES.—Thoxe to whom it is necessary to 
“ 5, Manchester, make a speech occusionally and find a difficulty indoing 


= 

MONEY-MAEING.—To make money you should | M.A., just the book they want. Post free for 1.2 from 
feud postcard Semeciately. for free particulars of our | A. F. Vv 
Scheme. Remarkably successful methods with | —-—-———— — $$ —_——— 
teed profits.—Send now to Green & Co., 17 Church BABY CARS direct from factory on approval; 
Mull, carriage paid; we save you 5- in the £; cash or easy 
~ SSS paymente from 4- monthly, Wonderful value. Send 
) STAMPS.— Set 12 Denmark froo. Send tage —| today for splendid new catalogue, post free, — 

d.fery, 44 Crawford Street, Marylebone, London. Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. t3), Coventry. 


, BOILS.—Avsclute cure. Post free, P.0.7d. Quite] CYCLE COVERS, guorunteed, 33: Tubes, 22 
niless.—H, Barton, 25 Mountrath Street, Walsall, Cycles, accessories, lists,—Gorton, Wolverhampton. 


; MAEE MONEY.-—Special Solutions, any compe- STAMMERERS should write for particulars ofa 
he, Two, 6d.— A. pion, 4a High Street, | Home Cure to K. KE. Barker, 300 Albert Read, Aston, 
oe kn:ll Torkard, Birmingham, who cured himself. 


_ADAMSS 


SrLIRED TABLES poms” 


1,200 Miles 
on a Postman's 
Boots! 


ew ee eer een Ke 
rs) apegel . abe 20-8 


SA EE RS ee a ee a ee 8D, 


-j} 1,200 MILES — and 
ff the ‘Wood-Milne’ Rub- 

<i ber Tips, bought in the 5 
! ordinary way, were still 5 
“unbroken, still had service 
-*\ left inthem. There you 5 


A: 
\ 
i heels and tips, hence giving better wear, better comfort, 


better value. That is why ‘Wood-Milnes’ enjoy the § 
largest sale of any Rubber Heels or Tips in the world. 


Wood-Milne 
Rubber Heels a Tips 


The yearly increase in the sales of Wood-Milne Heels and Tips 
exceeds the total annual sales of any other brand on the market. 
Many varieties in black, brown, or grey rubber—at prices to suit all. 


Wood-Milne Limited are mauufac'urers of the w IL-knawn Wood- Milne Motor Tyres, 
the Wood-Milne Mutor Cyc.w Tyres, and the Wood-Milne Golf Balls. 


949. 0-0.6.9 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Jelly for invalids. 

Take two pennyworth of knuckle bones and 
stew for two and a half hours. When cold, remove 
all fat and reheat. Add to the liquid one lemon 

jelly square. Allow to cool and serve. This is a 
most nourishing jelly for invalids. (For this hint 
a pair of scissors has been sent to Mrs. W. NEALE, 
Nymphsfield, near Stonehouse, Glos.) 

Bolled Rhubarb. 

Vince a large saucepan on the fire nearly filled 
with water, and allow it to boil. Prepare the ubarb 
as for stewing, and drop it into the boiling water. 
Boil for five minutes. Drain the water off, turn the 
rhubarb on to adish, and place a quantity of sugar 
over it. Cover with another dish to allow the 
sugar to melt. 

Potato Salad. . 

Take some cold boiled potatoes and slice them 
carefully, place in a salad bowl with a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley and a Jittle chopped onion. Then 
mix together two tablespoonfuls of milk, one and @ 
half tablespoonfuls uf vinegar, and pepper and salt 
to taste. Stir this mixture in carefully so as not to 
break the potatoes, and serve. 

v Tarts. 
conte two Sunces of butter and beat it to a 
cream with a quarter of a pound of caster sugar. 
Add by degrees a quartcr of a pound of ground rice, 
and mix thoroughly with an egg. Line some patty 
pans with pastry, place a little jam in the middle 
of each, and cover with the mixture. Bako in a 
quick oven till golden brown. 

Potato Rings. 

Peel and boil a few mealy potatoes. Mash 
them with the yolk of an egg, a piece of butter, and 
a little grated nutmeg. Press into buttered tea- 
cups, and when firm take out and cut into slices. 
Place two ounces of frying fat in a pe when hot 
put in the potato slices, and fry slightly brown, 
turning so that both sides may be nicely browned. 
Then place on a hot dish and garnish with parsley. 

fond ice. 
ine {ay two ounces of gelatine and dissolve it in 
a pint of milk, then hoil slowly. When nearly 
boiling, add the beaten up yolks of two eggs, with 
one ounce of sugar, and bring gently to the boil. 
Remove from the-fire. Have ready the whites of 
two eggs beatcn to a stiff froth with an ounce of 
sugar, and add to the mixture. Then stir in a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla essence. Place in wetted moulds, 
and stand in a cvol placc to sct. 
Herring Salad. 

Take a cold baked fresh herring and cut it into 
small pieces. Place in a basin the yolks of two raw 
eggs, and add to this, drop by drop, not quite a gill 
of salad oil, stir well, then add two teaspoonfuls of 
French vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of cream or 
milk, one of tarragon vinegar, and an egg spoonful 
each of salt and caster sugar. Mix a salad in a 
bowl with shredded lettuce, cress, etc., and a little 
chopped onion, then put in the fish, and pour the 
dressing over all. 

avoury Loin o utton. 
‘a Tare threo "pode "of the loin of mutton, 
remove all bones and any superfluous fat, and flatten 
by beating with a rolling pin. Mix together two 
tablespoonfils each of breadcrumbs, finely chopped 
. bacon, and chopped suet, one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, and the same of mixed herbs, a teaspoonful 
of grated lemon-rind, and half a teaspoonful each of 
grated nutmeg, pepper, and salt. Mix with one egg. 
Spread on the meat, roll up tightly, tie with tape, and 
bake for one hour and a half, basting frequently. 


“THEY HAVE WROUGHT 
MIRACLES.” 


Success after many failures is the story of 
Mrs. Margaret Roberts, 206 Nottingham Road, 
Ilkeston. It can be best told in her own words: 
“TI have great pleasure in recommending your 
Kephaldol tablets. Ihave been a great sufferer 
from Neuritis and have tried many things without 
any result until I gave your remedy a trial, They 
have proved a wonderful boon to me, and all you 
describe. I am free from pain; they have 
wrought miracles.—Margaret Roberts.” 

That is pleasant evidence for anyone suffering 
from severe pains. The reports of the action of 
Kepbaldol in Influenza are just as definite. 
Chemists report an enormous demand for 
Kephaldol tablets, and it seems this arises chiefly 
from -the recommendations of those who have 
used them. No higher compliment can be paid 
the quality of the remedy. 


-vight out, and put in a 


Te Little Dressmaker 


Tells You What to Do With Last Year's Blouses. 


As soon as ladies begin to think about summer 
clothes they turn out all their old blouses and 
bring them along to me, and say, “ Little Dress- 
maker, can you do this up? Is it worth while?” 
I always say, . 

* Oh, yes, miss, 


to be sure I 
can!" But it 
goes against my - 


conscience some- 
times to charge 
half-a-crown or 
thereabouts for 7 f i 
a little bit of [i]? 
work that any |," 
lady could easily 
do at home in ; 
ten minutes. Taking off the old collar and putting 
As a rule, I 2 dit of new trimming round the 
find that blouses neck. 
have gone in three plaees—round the collars, 
under the arme, and at the cuffs. The rest of 
them is generally quite good. But these bits 


always seem to get shabby before anything |. 


else. 
Now suppose your collar is shabby, I should 
not bother to try and mend it if I were you. I 
should take it right off and then turn down the 
tc neck edge, and 
stitch a bit of 
trimming over it, 
so that you geta 
low me instead 
of a high one. 
This makes a 
change, and is far 
easier to do than 
patting on a new 
igh collar. 
When a blouse 
comes to me from 
a lady who is at 
all stout, I am 
sure to find that 
"it is worn thin 
under the arm. 
A year or two 
ago it was very 
difficult to mend 
this kind of worn armhole, but this year it is 
quite easy because wide arm-holes are so much 
worn that a can easily put a bit of trimming 
right roun 
smartness of the blouse instead of taking away 
from it. 
If the stuff is really bad I often unpick the 
bottom of the sleeve, a 
cut a side of the blouse 


. 
Repairing a worn armhole, 


new bit of stuff. Then 
I carry the armhole 
trimming down as low 
as possible so that it 
nearly meets the waist 
and hides most of the 
join. Diagram II. 
shows you how this 
should be managed, 
and Diagram ITI. gives 
you an idea how nice it 
looks when it is done. 

I should not mend 
the worn cuff if I were 
you. Far better cut it 
vight off and give your- 
self an elbow-length 
sleeve, which will look 
nice with the new low neck of your blouse. You 
can leave the stuff open if you like, or put it into 
a little cuff of trimming which fits your arm 
just below the elbow, 

Remember not to put any very bright, fresh. 
looking trimming on the old blouse or you will 
make the stuff seem faded and shabby. Choose 
something in rather pale colours, or, if you have 
lace, let it be a cream, so that it doesn't look 
new enough to give you a kind of shock when 
you catch sight of it. 

If you would like to know how to make a little 
girl's Sunday frock, read my article in this week's 
Home Notes. You can get the pattern free. 

Your respectful friend, 
Tue LITTLE DRessmMakerR. 


The finished blouse. Doesn’t 
tt look nice and smart 7 


to match the neck, and so add to the | 
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HOME HINTS. 


+” “After filling « lam 

; ( ing a lamp with paraffin, damp a cl)! 
with vinegar and rub the Nacevaie till mite a, 
This will prevent the lamp from sweating. 
When Washing Biouses, 

Fastened with press-studs, fasten them before 
mangling or ironing. This prevents them from 
becoming broken in the process, 

A Hint on Cleaning the Oven. 

_Make a paste the thickness of cream with 
whiting and water, and rub over the top, sides, 
shelves, duor, and back of theoven. Leave the door 
open for a few minutes to dry. If this is done once 
a week it will prevent burning. 

A Paste to Clean Silver. 

Take a bar of good soap, cut up, and melt in 
sufficient warm water, add finely powdered whitine, 
stirring till about the consistency of cream. Place 
this in small jars and cover. Apply with a damp 
flannel dipped into the mixture, rub off, and 
polish with a leather. This is better than plito 
powder, (Reply to InpustRiovs.) 


Hints on Boiling Joints. 

Keep the Joint 

Covered with water, adding boiling wat--r 
when required. Only sufficient to cover the meat 
should be placed in the saucepan, 
When Boiling Meat, 

Skim carefully for the first half hour, 
Place the Meat 

In boiling water. More nutriment and taycur 
will be secured than if placed in cold. 


Some Uses for Vinegar. 
Vinegar 


And water will clean a slimy sporg:. 
One Teaspoonful 

Is a good substitute for an-egg. antarate a 
cake light when dripping has been useit ins‘cad of 
butter. 
One Teaspoonful 

Added to the water in which fish is Poil-t 
males it firm and white. 
One Teaspoonful — 

Added to toffee while it is boiling mates it evi, 
Coloured: Cotton 

Goods before being washed should) be sve 
in water to which at :bl spoonful of vine.cie te sen 
added. This will prevent the cvlour from reac: +: 
when washed in the usual way. 
Vinegar 

Instead of water used for mixing bachh ul wl 
insure a brilliant polish on the grate, (67 f 
hint a pair of scissors has becn scent to Mix. W. 
Juckes, 16 Railway ‘Terrace, Resolve. ns 
Neath.) 


‘The Backache Nearly Drove iio 
Out of my Mind.” 


“T was laid up for several months with kiduey 
disease five years ago,” says Mrs. E. Stratton. of 
53 Hinton Strect, Gorse Hill, Swindon, “an! I 
hardly know how I endured it. My body “a> 
swollen up with dropsy, and the water was! 


bad state. I suffercd agony when relievins tiv 
bladder, and I used to get terrible pains in my 
back—sometimes they nearly drove me out vl 


my mind. 

“« Ag medical treatment did not seem to be doin 
me any good I got a box of Doan’s Backache 
Kidney Pills and started taking them. Before ! 
had finished the box I noticed a difference; t- 
swellings were going down, there was a mi !* 
natural flow from the kidneys, and the pains» " 
easier. I should think I took a dozen box > 
before I was completely cured, but I never tn! 
beiter in my life than I have since. T this iN 
everybody ought to know ahout Doan’s Pils. 

(Signed) * EamaMa Siratres 

If you suffer from gravel, backache, ures © 
disorders, dropsical swellings in tke ankles 
limbs, rheumatism, lassitude, weakness, dincin - ; 
cold hands or feet, or any symptoms of hile ¥ 
and bladder trouble, Doan’s Backache his J 
Pills will help you, for they are solely for the 
kidneys and bladder. . 

six boxes 13/9. Nerer 


In 2/9 boxes only, a 
loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster-Meh:.!" 
London, W. #2 


Co., 8, Wells St., Oxford St.. 
sure you get the same Pills as Mrs. Stratton b id, 


Ladies only! Can yow tell me “Why is a swmmer sale like an old pair of boots?’ (Turn to page 1202) 
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Ronnie Braden, 3s.; Miss Mercdith, 2s. 6d.: T. East, ET 

FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES | 90; A. Theatle, 138.; A. Joy. Ss 6d, For Onc Day oa., RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS 

. y ¢ v ls. eas ioe Moriarty, 58.; M. EB. R. and 1. Al) eet id mtlefupte. sates written * rae 

: _T RK i , F ig A : ards, addresscd to the Editor, Peurson’s Weck 

The following amounts have beon generously sub- | 35°; (¢ Coleen i H ene Mie, Ms Besmas ge Hcurietta Street, London, WiC, 

scribed since the publication of last week’s figures : aes, M. E. Hutchins, 10s.; Increment. Gs.; Major anil 2 You may take part in any number of these footline 
ts i 1es 


..M. H. Rotherham, £4 18.; Mrs. G. C. Sillar, £1; 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,279 12s. ffd. | A Birmingham Boy, 9d.; M. PB. Rawnsie . £2; F.C) 
; Dr. H. : 


Mr, and Mrs, Spicer, £2; Cecil and Una Kenny, £1; | Gainders, 9s; Miss Stacey, 13s.; Mrs CG! BE.’ ‘Luens 3. Each peetcard nine! vear the usual signature of the 
Edcar Tomes, 10s, 6d.; Miss Campbell, £1; Misa M. | £1 1s.; D, Stiebel, 93.; H. Shilton, 9d.; Lb Young, td;  Cvmpetitor in ink. Nanies atid ‘addveeses pay wok be 
Alexander, £1; K. D. Dain, 28, 9d.; Austin Barry, | A. vw Other: £1 7s.; A. H. Gordon, £1; Lil’a Friend, , tybewntten or printed, 

23. 6d.; Mavis, 58.; H. Morgan, 10d. ; Middles Consola- ea ist Are Be: a ha M. ra .. aa he oy Each competitor must give Lis or her real address. 
tion, 1s. 6d.; G, L. V., 9d.; D. George, 1e.; J. C., 9d.; | Sweetheart, le 6d; A Country Lad, la.; it. J. Warman nless this condition is complied with, the competitor 
Duncan M‘Culloch, 18, 6d.; Mr, C. and the Misses | Ts @d.; B. MB, 0d; AE. P, Qs; H’ Fowler, £1 la, ; (tfits 83 or Ler night to a prize 

Roxby, £153.; Drumcroon, 9d.; G. Curry, E.R.A., 26.6d.; a Cc. Parsons, ca Is.3 ra ao and Fuends, £2 ; 5 eh oh rear ih ae — of the some 

7 : : ‘ SOLLECTED.— Weighing a indsor House, per .: tion for which it isant¢nded in the top Icit-Land corner. 
Weo Margaret Birrell, 1s.; Granny, 9d.; C. and T. Law, | gy an Bis Wructeicr Yonas, Sebecl, “per Mick Vou will al dw wawe to tbe wicca at gis 
92. 6d.; Miss Browne, 28, 6d.; B, E. Sibray, £1 1e.; Mrs. | Jarc ine, lls, 6d.; Members of ‘ Do-Summat" Club, competition in the fooltline. Provided these conditions 
Fernie, £1; A., £2 103.; Anon, £1; H. F. T., 1s, 6d.; | 63 10d.; Empire, Abersychan, per B. Hill, 48. 2d.; 26th are fulfilled all the postcards may be sent in. one 

Bristol B.P. Boy Scouts, 98.60; 8 1s, 6d hed P 1 4 left-hand 
nt a ' ins, 3k. T, 38, 33.; risto .P, y outs, 7 -; Spontaneous, 1s, Gd.;  enselope marked =‘ Postcarc "In the top left-hand 
z ia - fee eet - : - = eet he Soa & et scans Boys = Bekeol, A ocemine ae rh eee ot pane pestcard must bear the full name and 

» We np SMR pAOR ht Bhp Ni Pep iene, ates » pe rs. e, a of oad of the senue 
Brackett, 5s.; P. J. P., 1s.; Miss E, Smith, 4s, 6d.; Deattovers. ‘Nore fence Flotilla, ber ibient. i w @ All attempts aa a later than @ussaas 
JH. Worrall, £1; J. M. T., 9d.; Mrs. A. Bendall and ringette) Muriel peg “a Apentaneous @ June 10th, pts inust arrive not later than Tuesday, 
E. Harvey, 108.; Inasmuch, 33.; E. Simmons, £9; P. 8. Gd.; cers an rew of 8.8. Green Jacket, per J. | _ , wre 
aa Farley, £1 163. 6d.; Mr, Head, Torpedo Depot. 6s.; 7. Each competition will be judged ecparately, ond 
Carville, 9d.; R. O. and L. R., 1s, 6d.; The Misses Holt, Ship's Company, H.M.S ‘Black ‘Prince, £8.28; No 8 the prizes, as announced in the teothu.s, will be 
53.; E. T. (Bolton), 28 6d.; Anonymous, 1s. 6d.; Taunton | Mess, H.M.S. Rattlesnake, 5s, 3d.; Ship’s Company, awarded to the cfiorts considered the best. 

Friend, 18, 6d.; H, Willcocks, 1s. 6d.; Miss E. Abbott, BMS, geese, Ye. fe ceria es and 
2s, 6d.; Two Children, 88.; Amy Murphy, 13.; Mrs. erks (Stall a} St. Pauls Catiedse’. bs be divided, end, where the awarda are giits 
Bullen, 2a. 6d.; Anon, 9s.; Edna Scott, 9d.; Frank and Grand (P.W.) Total, £1,367 16s. 2d. will be awarded at te discretion of the Editor. 


FREE ¢474° BOOK] 


EXPLAINS the FAMOUS CURATIVE BODY BATTERIES. 


Commended by the Leading Specialists of 
WINE London Hospitals, FIFTY Physicians 
and Many Royal Doctors. 


The ‘* Vigour of Youth’ for the Weak. 


Every ailing man and woman—every person whose 
strength is prematurely failing—should send to-day for 
this FREE BOOK. It explains the wonderful benetits 
you can deriveat once from curative electricity. There 
is now no necessity for sufferers to wreck their con- 
stitutions with poisonous drugs and medi- 
cines in order to cure a functional weakness, 

A continuous non-shocking electric 
current from an_  tlectric Body 
Battery has enormous vitalising 
powers. It penctrates to the re- 
motest debilitated tissuos, muscles, 
and nerves, and evokes active, healthy 
functions in every form of living 
tissue. It is adapted tu the most 
delicate as well as to the strongest 
constitutions. It banishes Doctors’ 
bills for ever and makes you t.n 
years younger, 

The Pulvermacher Body Buttery 
is the only effective Body Battery in 
the World. Approved by over 100 
oF the World's Most Famous Medical 

en, 


ccinpetatiops, but your reply to each niust be written on 
a = parate postcard. 


8 In the event of ties fora money prize, the prize will 
the prizes 


| 
Why Gatesbys Suits | “Burlington 


Suit. 


Suit You. 


HEY look well even after loug and 
strenuous service, they do not 
wrinkle or sag at the chest and 

exhibit (to the annoyance of the wearer) 
that shapeless condition so detrimental to 
@ suit’s appearance. We make suits to 
fit you and make you look emart, and 
we do it from your own measure- 
ments. If you cannot call in, it can 
all be done by post easily. Our stock 
is complete with those stylish patterns 
you do appreciate, and linings and work- 
manship are absolutely up to date. Make 
us prove it. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion or money back. 


“Burlington” Suit, 


MADE TO MEASURE. 


35/- 


Easy Terms. 2s. in the £ off fer carh 
down, 


Complete Cure ‘or Nervous Debility. 
Vital or Punctional Weakness. In- 
digestion. Kheamatism. Kidney or 
Liver Trouble, Biliousness. Consti- 

tion, Chest and Lung Complaints. 

aricocele. Female Ai}im‘nts. &c. In- 
stantly accelerates the circulation 
restores functional activity ani pro- 
motes respiration, digestion, as 
similation, secretion and excretion. 
No interference with ordinary duties 
or habits. 


N.B.. Say whether you wen. Hight cr dara 
patterns when you write, 

Write for patterns at once. * 
and self-measurement form we 
didly Illustrated Book of Styles. 


Don’t forget ovr Boot Departiusant, Catacyie 
Fos: Five. 


CAT ES BYS a EVERY SUIT 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham AIARE » 
Court Road, LONDOH, W. MEASURE. 


v 


GUIDE TO “STRENGTH” FREE. 


hi- coupon and send it to us today, und we wil 
Se yon a op) of this fascinating Dlustiated Book on 
- = Curative Electricity, whic tells you how to cure yourself 
in your own hone without t'e aid of drugs. We give it 
nS Seay to you FREE, so write to-day. 
PULVYVERMACHER INSTITUTE lLtd., 


80 Vulcan House, 56 Ludzate Hill, London, E.C. 
Open Daily, # to6; Saturdays, 9 to 1-30. ESTABLISHED 1513, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
3,000 
MUSLIN ROBES 


Like this one 
GIVEN AWAY 


BY THE EDITRESS OF 


HOME NOTES 


For full particulars get this week’s numter. 


Id. WHERE 


NEARLY half aie nonewearing. proper 

century eek Oe, ited ty sur ches 
perience of cycle michines on the market, 
making is in- Cycles from ae 5. O44 
corporated inthe = “EL, SYPayments. 


1913 models. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Cutalgse ant tims ca applicativn, 
HUMBER Ltd., Cowentry. 
LONDON: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 0-64 

brompton RBd., S.W. 
SOUTHAMPTON: 27 London Road. 
Ba Agents Everywhcre. 

SELLING 
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PUZZLE. 

A Monta or so ago I said on this page: “ Mr. 
Hugh Price is an enthusiastic Fresh Air Funder.” 
I now say that he is very enthusiastic, as witness 
£7 10s. he has sent on behalf of the kiddies. 

Mr. Price employs his spare time inventing 
dodges for getting the nimble ninepence out of his 


AN FP.A.P. 


friends. One of his inventions is a beautifully- 
made polished oak puzzle box. This very enthu- 
siastic Fresh Air Funder asks one shilling for the 
secret of opening the box, and to anyone sending 
him a postal order for that amount he will send 
them the wonderful puzzle money box with full 
instructions how to open it. 

Mr. Price is handing all the profit from the sale 
of these boxes to the F.A.F. He asks, however, 
that those who buy the boxes will only reveal the 
secret of opening these to their friends who are 
prepared to buy a box themselves and puzzle 
their friends with it. 

In his letter, inclosing £5 8s. from the further 
sale of this magic box, he says: “ With the £2 2s. 
I have sent you previously this makes a total of 
£7 10s. I promised you in my letter some weeks 
ago that I would try and do this. Now I am 
going to make another promise. With a little help 

rom you and P.W. readers I'll beat the King, 
God bless him! He gave you £25. I've a long 
way to go to do this, but I am out to do it! ’’"—— 
nd you'll do it, Mr. Price! Such enthusiasm as 
yours always gets there in the long run. Who's 
oing to help this very enthusiastic Fresh Air 
funder? Mr. Price’s address is Rathmore, Stour- 
bridge. Send him a shillmg and you'll not only 
get one of the best puzzles I have ever seen, but 
have the satisfaction of knowing you are helping 
the Fresh Air Fund. 
COLONIAL READERS ONLY. 

Tue last announcement of Colonial ‘ Middles,’’ 
Contest No. 3, appears on page 1256. Now I = 
much want this contest to be a great success. 
can’t write a personal letter to all my Overseas and 
foreign readers so I must leave those of you who read 
these lines to spread the news of the competition 
among their British friends out in distant parts as 
well as entering the contest themselves, of course. 
In this Way, when the time comes, I shall be able 
to announce a really big prize list. £218, the 
sum distributed in Contest No. 2, was good, but 
I, for one, shall be very disappointed if Contest 
No. 3 doesn’t easily beat it. 

SPECIAL OUTINGS FOR SLUM KIDDIES. 

Tus week we are able to publish the first list 
of special Fresh Air Fund outings for the children of 
the slums. You are aware that the sum of £8 2s. 
pays for a glorious day’s outing for a party of 
200 children, with attendants to look after them, 
and the donor names the day as he likes. 

This week’s outings are : 

June 2nd—Silver Wedding Party. 

June 5th—Mr. H. A. Harris’ Party. 

June 5th—Mrs. Simpson’s Party. 

- June 6th—Jessie and Arthur Youngman’s 
arty. 
WHERE “P.W.'? IS WORSHIPPED. . 

M. L. M. writes: “I have been extremely inter- 
ested in the extraordinary places in which Pearson's 
Weekly has been found. I think that I can at 
least equal some of these accounts. My brother, 
who has just returred from North Borneo after 
an absence of fourteen years, told me that he and a 
friend were out in the forest one day, when they 
suddenly came upon a number of natives who 
were dancing and chanting weird songs. The two 
watched them for some time, and discovered that 
the natives were dancing round an old and worn 
copy of Pearson's Weekly, which was fastened to 
a tree. “My brother added that they drew their 
revolvers and fired into the air, thinking to frighten 
them so that they could get the paper. Instead 
of being frightened, however, the natives formed a 
ring round the tree and looked so dangerous that 
my brother and his friend thought it advisable 
to beat a retreat. So you see there is at least one 
spot in the world where, if Pearson's Weekly is 
not read, it is worshipped ! ’—— 

Of course, there are pen of places where it is 
read and worshipped, M. L, M.! But I should 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


have liked that old copy to add to my 
collection of copies which have been in strange 
places and had strange adventures. Each of the 
copies I possess has its history written upon it, 
and whenever I feel dull I just open my drawer 
and read them again. Even a hoary old editor 
is sentimental sometimes ! 


‘PECULIAR BANK NOTBS. 
OxBsERVANT, I cannot say that I have ever 


noticed the peculiar lettering on £50 notes which 

a mention in your letter. As I am always glad, 
owever, to learn as much as possible, I shall 

esteem it a great favour if you will send a sample 

note along that I may examine the peculiarity at 
my leisure. 

ALL FOR ONE PENNY! 

Ficures is a great statistician and has been 
working out a few figures in connection with a 
recent issue of Pearson's Weekly. “‘ Yorhape it 
will interest your readers,” he writes, “to know 
that your issue dated May 17th contained approxi- 
mately 1,500 feet of printed matter, 54,000 words, 
and 224,000 letters. Considering that all this 
is interesting, instructive, and useful, I don’t think 
anyone will dispute the fact that it is a jolly good 
pennyworth.’’——. 

I won't dispute your numbers, Ficures, but I 
wonder if you counted the ‘‘ Middles”” words in 
your two hundred thousand odd? You certainly 
forgot to mention that £2 a week for five years 
is 520 pounds, or nearly a quarter of a million 
halfpennies, which, if placed side iid side, would 
stretch nearly four miles; and all this can be 
obtaiged—well, see page 1264. 

PERSEVERANCE WINS. é 

R. L. writes to acknowledge a consolation 
prize in ‘“ Middles,” and in doing so says: “It’s 
another example of ‘ Perseverance wins in the end.’ 
It is ten years ago since I started my career as an 
office boy in a large grocery store, and shortly 
after I began I made up my mind that I would 
persevere until I was head of the store. I have 
attained my ambition, Mr. Editor, and that is 
how I am entering your ‘ Middles.’ I have started 
on the lowest rung by winning a small consolation 
prize, but soon I hope to be among the first flight 
of prize-winners.’”’—— 

Your career has been very creditable to you, 
R. L., and I am sure that a great deal of it is due 
to your motto. Perseverance does win in the end, 
and nowhere is this proved to a greater extent 
than in the ‘ Middles”’ competition. Many of 
the first prize-winners had been pegging away 
steadily before they carried off the big prize. 
Yours is certainly the spirit to have to be successful, 
and it will give me great pleasure when I am able 
to send Mr. P. Doubleyou in your direction. 
WHY THE POTATO MASHED. 

“Why did the potato masher?’”’ This was my 
‘“* Footline ” question to the lady readers in a recent 
issue, and here are some of the smart replies :— 

“Because she’d scraped his acquaintance and 
got him into hot water.” 

Another lady says :— 

“ Because it saw the cabbage ‘strainer’ to its 
‘ heart.’” 

While a third read :— 

‘Because, though he made eyes at her, she 
loved the nutmeg ‘ grater.’” 

STOPPING CADGERS. 

Now spring is here, a good many of my readers 
no doubt are continually ea worried for the loan 
of their gardening implements. In another “ Foot- 
line ” contest I invited readers to submit any good 
hints that will stop these cadgers. ° 

Five Solid Silver Watches have been awarded to 
the five best. Here are two of them: 

Obtain a host of gard’ning lists and catalogues 
galore, 

Of mowers, rollers, rakes, and spades—and pop 
them through his door ; 

Just mark the pages well in red of things your pal 
requires ; 

Next time he comes say : ‘‘ Catalogues |!” and watch 
how he perspires ! 

Put a small piece of cobbler’s wax on the handle 
of each tool, in a place where he will not be likely 
to see it, but where his hand will rest, and, when 
he returns to reproach, tell him that it is only the 
tools’ polite way of reminding him not to “ stick 
to them ”’ too long. 

THE results of “ Footline” contests appear on 
page 1264. Does your name appear in the list ? 
If not, enter for this week’s ‘ Footlines,” and 
perhaps you will have the pleasure of seeing your 
name appear in a future list 

If you don’t try, you can't win, 


WEEE ENDING 
JuNE 7, 1913. 


RESULT OF “ MIDDLES” No. 66, 


The First Prize of £2 a Week fo, 
Five Years is awarded to: 


Mrs. ISABEL POTTER, 14 Tower Ave, 
Chelmsford, for the “ Middle”: 
‘(MIXED BATHING '’—BUBBLES AND SQUEAGS. 
The second prize of £30 is divided 1. ; 
SEYMOUR V. BOOTH, 104 Third Avenue, Manor Park, £.. .:: 
Nook,” 1 


6. DARI South Woodham, Essex, | :: 
* Middle ” : 
“ sPENDTHRIFT ''—EVERYBODY'S DOING “ HID,” 

The third prize of £20 is divided |, 

J. M. W. WATSON, Winthorpe, Raveiston Dykes, Edinburgh, | . 
DANIEL LEWIS, 23 Diana Street, Troedyshiw, Mer.::,, 
Tydvil, for the ‘‘ Middle’’; 

“ MONEYLENDERS '"'—NEVER SEND SAMPLES, 


The fourth prize of £10 is awarded to 
CEORGE BAXTER, 83 Syivan Street, Leicester, {:: 
** Middle’: 
“ pON'T FORGET ’’—RESULT, CUFF SPOILT, 


2,000 CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


Duddin, R., Victory Cottage, Walton, Peterborough; Ry ' 
Cobden House, Gladstone Terrace, Grantham; scammell. i 


Irish, Mili’ i 
St. Rathfriland, lreland; Skirving, C., Sergt.. “A’ (> : 
$.L.1., Fermoy, Ireland; Murphy; Miis A.,1@ Albert Iie. 
ee 


ridge, near 
son, J. M., 
7 Hebden St., Bolton; Privett, F., 

Hants; Fisher, W. A., 116 Rosebery 


reaton; Boyce, Mrs. 
Stanbridge, Earls Romsey, Hants; Makine. \ 


erleigh Cottage, It 
8t., Liverfool; \ 


8t., Hartlepool ; Wells, 


C., care of hay House, Ottery St. Mary, Devon; Hovf-!i 

3 Wretham ee andsworth, Birmingham; Ashton, i 
12 Chiswell Rd., Birmingham; Phillips, C. F., 45 Modhew » 
Dudley Rd., Birmingham; Allen 84 Cnion at. In 
stable, Beds.; Brown, H., 27 Leamington Terrace, Savile"! 
Dewsbury, Yorks.; Binstead, G. igh St., Brasted. h- 
Greaves, E., Moira Rd., Woodville, Burton-on-Trent; Haro 
F., Barton Turnings, Batton-under-Needwood, Burton‘on ‘I 
Marsden, E. B., U 


Robertson, W Day 

106 Bearwood ‘Ylill, i 

W. M., 27 Easton Rd., New Ferry, Cheshire; Dasher, 1! 
9 Tinwell Rd., Stamford, Lincs.; Pritchard, Helen. Ry 


Terrace, Copthorne Rd., Shrewsbury; Kielgaard, €., 27 Lowit: 4 
Rd., West Hartlepool; Gower, A., 84 Lewes Rd, Bre'! 
Hayman, Mrs. A., 155 High St., Queenborough. Kent: Her: 
J. G., 238 St. John's Rd., Tunbridge Wells, Kent; Goll-in' 
G. T., Ivy Cottage, Mill Lane, East Hoathly, Sussex; Tolish ¢) 
F,, 3 Lowell Terrace, Middle Deal Rd., Deal, Kent; Nicheti- | 
40 Johnston Terrace, Keyham, Devonport; Smart. J, \> 
Hedley Hill Terrace, Waterhouses, Durham; Henn | 7 
6 Gable Terrace, High Wheatley Hill, Thornley, S.0.; Cr - ¢ 
A bergh, N. Yorks; Sibson, T., 72 Checker. V4 
Kettering, Northants... Hoe 
W. J., Holride Farm, W. Clandon, Surrey; Rutte, Ate te 
Am t 


., Leicester; Taylor. | W 
Meajow St, hv! 


Terrace, Wolsingham, Co. Durham; Myers, A. H., 
Lane, Whaley Bridge, Cheshire; Whiteley. R W.. LL Ase 

.. 35 Melville Rd.. Woollh: 
St., Leeds; Briley, t 
Kirk, L., on 
J. E., 12 Heslop 5St., Thornaby ca Test: Usher, W. WE. 85 bh 
8t., Middlesborough; Stobie, T. E., Bi 


Northumberland; Carr, J., Fisdon Schoolhouse, North 
land; Lindsay, Mary, 27 Ravensworth St., Willington 
Tune, W., et Carter St., Goole, Yorkshire; Marrivtt. 


Miller, P., Green 


7 Westbourne Gardens, Drewitt, W., care 


Mrs., ‘opwood, 
16G ow St., Millport, N.B.; Dickinson, 


W., 6 Darwin Rd., Sheffield; Allsu: 
sop, Notts.; Whitaker, A. E., High 

G.,’ The Cott, Hookwood, Horley. Surrey; ‘ : 
., Market Harborough; Cox. A Parts 
‘atfield, Glos.; Darz, Mrs. J. F., Rath Wee 

i .. Sandford by 


fston-0n. : lop; Millia, Pe 8 Simonsid v ‘ 
orth; Newcastle-on-Tyne; aybourn, F., adiphs) 
} Fo. A., 2 Orwell Rd., Upton Park. 1 


8 Lowwood Grove. Ii rhs 
+ Louth, Lincolnshire; Alli 
Alice, 253 Pretoria Rd., Bordesley Green, Birmingham: lt 


Rd., d : : 
Southampton; Wi ler. M. M., 169 Folkestone Rd ¢ 
Standage, A..'119 Oxford Rd., Gloucester; Cuok, J.. 232 no 

‘ood - Thorpe End, Melton *! 
, Nelson, Lancs.; Copian 
Stephen-o! 


(2, competitors in all have received Consol: * 
tion Gifts, but, owing to lack of space, we cannot 
print all their names and addresses.) 


—For the five best repiies I will give Blwe Bird Brooches. Mark postcards “ Boots.” (See page 1261.) 


WEEK ENDING 
June 7, 1913. 


MIDDLES! 


OSMOND AGAIN. 


See 
for Client—First Prize—in Your Favourite 
over, dated May 10th, also 


ESO 


Second Prize in Your Favourite Paper, dated 
May 24th, following up my other recent Big 
Successes— 

“BACKING HORSES—BERTH'S DEATH SOMETIMES.” £300. 


“MY WIFE WANTS—MERELY SEVEN-SEVENTHS.” £250. 
“A SHAM—ADVOCATE'S EYE MOIST.” £250. 
“WORKING MAN—AFTER ELECTION—NOBODY.” £200. 


All personally written by myself ! 

lam the only Solutionist whose lines and mode of business have 
been publicly praised in the Press ; and I challenge any other writer 
to prove that he has written First Prizes in Answers, John Bull, 
and YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER-—a feat which I have performed. 

During = short professional career—1 8 months—1 have supplied 
the public with 39 Premier Winners—and each one has been fully 
and fearlessly advertised in Pearson’s Weekly, Answers, Tit-Bits, 
Sunday Chronicle, or Ideas. 1 issue a challenge of any sum up to 
£1,000 to any person who undertakes to disprove that I supplied 
any of the lines I claim. 


SEND TO ME AND LET ME MAKE YOU A BIG WINNER! 
EDUCATION, WIT, AND EXCLUSIVENESS MUST WIN !! 
EACH LINE GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY EXCLUSIVE !!! 


NO FREE SOLUTIONS, BUT VALUE FOR MONEY !!!! 


TERMS.—WINNING SPECIALS (like my First-Prize Winners) 
ANY COMPETITION, 4 for 1s.; 4 for one month, 3s. 6d.; 3 weeks, 
10s, 6d. 15 per cent. commission on all wins over £1 in value, Stamped 


and addressed envelopes each week’s lines, 


HERBERT OSMOND, 


England’s Premier Wit, 


FITS Send for Free Book giving full 
lepsy and Fits. Simple home 
all parts of the World; 

33d South Frederick Street, DUBLIN. 
cc tater teeta A tierestatic 


57 BURTON ROAD, BRIXTON, LONDON, S.W. 

iculars of Treachs Remedy, 

he World-famous Cure for Epi- 

treatment. 25 years’ suc- 

¢ U R e D cess, Testimonialsfrom 
over 1,000 in one year. 

TRENCH’S REMEDIES Ltd., 
FACTORY TO RIDER. 
~ r ry Save Dealers’ Profits. Packed Free, 


age Paid, Without One Penny 
Deposit. Ten Days’ Free Tria! MEAD 
Coventry Fiyers, 
Dunlop Tyres, ks’ Saddles, 
£2-18 to £6-19-6 
‘on tis Cent tition 
ipcold Modal “Write lor Pros Gatal ie 
eSpecial Offer and Motor-Cycie List. 
CYOLE 0O., Dept. 710 
Ui Papadise &t., Liverpocl. 


FOR ONLY 


hg 


WE DELIVER the Graves 
COMPLETE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 
SERVICE direct from the factory, 


payan 
The Knives in the tirely  satist ful 
GuavesCortenr Staving ©B EL pieces tor BE [a cates, satisiactory after fullest 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


6 TABLE KNIVES Os: secdigt, 64 Post Card we sand 


2 TABLE SPOONS 
6 TABLE FORKS 

6 DESSERT KNIVES 
6 DESSERT FORKS 
1 BUTTER KNIFE 

1 PICKLE FORK 

6 DESSERT SPOONS 


It shows a splendid variety of hand- 
some designs in Cruets, 


virgin white ap- 
all conditions of 


6 TEA SPOONS 

1 MOIST SUGAR SPN 
2 SALT SPOONS 

1 MUSTARD SPOON 


Specialities for Presents 
at economical prices 
and on easy terms 

er Discount for 

Cash. Ask for 
Catalogue 


1 PR. SUGAR TONGS 
6 EGG SPOONS 


So, Day carriage, and we will | goven Days’ A eal! 


fefund every penny you bave paid. 


Eve: 
a ory Piece is manufactured en- 
and supplied 


THis 18 THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


Many years of steady development 

(m manufacturing methods, 

4+.6.GRAVES rp. 
SHEFFIELD. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 


1263 


With the 96-Page BRIGHT ‘GOLDEN’ EDITION of 


‘WITTY BITS’ 


Post Free, plain parcel, 1/2, 


this week I will send FREE 4 Really Brilliant, Witty, and Original Ideas for 
‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY ' ‘ Middles,’ 4 witty Ideas for ‘ANSWERS’ ‘ Stoniets, 3 witty 
Ideas for ‘ TIT-BITS * ‘ Heads or Tails,’ 3 witty Ideas for ‘IDEAS’ ‘ Bounties,’ 4 witty Ideas 
for ‘SUNDAY CHRONICLE’ ‘Bounties’; a form showing the correct and proper way to 
cross your postal order, and the copy of a &250 winning ‘Simplet,’ showing you how 
to write your effort on the coupon; this will be an eye-opener for you. These ‘Ideas’ are 
aranteed absolutely FREE, and are sent as an advertisement for ‘Witty Bits,’ so 
=a mast be na 7 ney are. a ae oetnen marfe-4xc one has already 
oo, of of whic send, m’t hesitate, you will never regret ing 
for the 96-page Bright ‘ Golden’ Edition of * Witty Bits. # ot 
Screamingly funny bits, witty double-meaning words, First Prizewinning Tips like ‘ Liabilities 
—Lie Abilities’; ‘ ten—Beeton’ ; ‘ Increases—In-creases (fat)' ; ‘ Fretwork—Fret-work,’ etc., 
all of which have won hundreds of pounds. Football, Cricket, Hints, and THINGS 
LOSING COMPETITORS KNOW NOTHING ABOUT. Positively guaranteed 
‘ou can make your own First-Class ‘MIDDLES' for Pearson’s Weekly, ‘SIMPLETS'’ 
or ‘Answers,’ HEADS OR TAILS’ for ‘ Tit-Bits,’ ‘FINALS’ for ‘Weekly Dispatch,’ 
“BOUNTIES' for ‘Ideas’ and ‘Sunday Chronicle’, and ‘BULLETS’ for ‘Jobn Bull,’ with 
Witty Bits,’ equal to . 


£200.—‘ Desire—Energy’s Spur.’ 
£25.—‘ Cold and Damp—Conclusion—Welsher’s Pursuit.’ 
£20.—‘ It Seems Strange—Tough Steaks “‘ Eschewed.”’’ 
£50—‘ Wanted—Wreaths “ Before’ Death.’ 


All of which were made with * Witty Bits.’ Scores of other prizes, 
With the Bright * GOLDEN ' Edition of ‘ Witty Bits’ will ulso be sent FREE an EDITOR'S 
SPECIAL ADVICE to competitors about 


-COUPON ADDRESSES, 


which is of the utmost importance in trying for FIRST Prizes. 
URGENT !—The large sum of £300 was perilously near being lost in S.inplits’ over the Coupon 
Address, (See* Answers,’ Dec, 14th, p. 161.) 


LISTEN, COMPETITORS !—If the competitor had used the ‘Witty Bits’ 
advice about Coupon Addresses he would NOT have been “ perilously 
near" losing £300 


With the wonderful ‘GOLDEN’ Edition of ‘ Witty Bits,’ too, is seut a new invalualle 
SYSTEM for making YOUR OWN expert 


CRICKET 


FORECASTS. 


You must use this unique clever system. Guesswork is utterly useless. 
Sent Post Free with the 18 Free Brilliant Ideas, in plain parcel for 1/2, 


° T. W. BELGRAVE, Author, 
Belgrave Publishing Co., 75 North Street, BRIGHTON. 


raTaowise? HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BA 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 

is made to the Readers of Pearson's 
Weekly, 7/6/13, 

On receipt of P.O. for 
we will forward DIRECT 5/6 
FROM OUR LOOMS to your address 
one of our PRUDE! AL REAL 
SEAMLESS WOVEN REVER- 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA 


suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bordered in 30 different 
Turkey patterns and fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art Colourings 
to it all uirements, and LABGE 


ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY 
SIZED ROOM. These Carpets will be 


RUGS GIVEN 
AWAY. 


sent out as Sample with 
thus showing the 

identical qualit; 

we supply in all 

9 sizes. are 


made of material equal to wool, and being a 


sarge ed of our own, can only be obtained 
from our ome, thus saving the pur- 


chaser all middie 

OVER 000 SOLD DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money wiltogly re- 
turned if not approved. Thousands of Repeat 


Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received, 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 

With every Carpet we shall Z 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a == 
vi dsome Rug to 
or we willsend 


eiteein Ra., Strestham Coen BW MN i. TESTIMONIALS. 
re. Margar: _ ol goa y Messrs, 178 Belvir Road, Coalville, Leicester, May 4th. 
& Sons, Leeds, seta reey spether Fra H. Cox, Exq., writes: “Please send me two of 
; your Prudential Brusselette Carpets and Rugs, 
carpets during the last sixteen amount 106 enclosed. The last we hed from you 
years, and have been very well pléxsed with them,” bas been in wear twelve years.” 
galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs,Embroidored Linon, and 
c 


otton Bedspreads, Quilts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Linoleums, Blankets 
urtains, &<c., Post Free, if when writing you mention Pearson's Weekly, 70,13. AcUress— 


F. HODGSON 8 SONS ihvostsreane'trercnaute; WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


‘* “IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED, TRY, TRY, TRY AGAIN!" = 
4st PRIZE oe ARE THE PRIZES OFFERED FOR ‘‘ MIDDLES'' THIS WE 


Lh. i's WEEK 


FOR 5 
: WHICH MUST 


FOURTH 


YEARS PRIZE 


=~ 


sistas itt sol bareiicilhi tai tb ee 
THIS IS WHAT YOU 1s 1S WHAT YOU DO. | 
First of cll, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for Middles.” Then MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS. 
constiuct a Middle” of two or three words which shall have sums bearing on the UPPER CUT | A DRAWBACK | ROLLING PIN TELEPHONE CALLS CHOOSING ye 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of sour “Middle” must begin with any cre of the | PADDLING THEY'RE OFF | BAD COOKING MAIDEN OVER ‘ Swi os oe ' 
’ letters coaiain dain the word or phrase you ch vose, and the second and third with any of WELI SAID NAP HAND | ROTTEN LUCK sai, sani ens me : 
the letters in the alpha! et used either once or twice. For instance, suppose you take the | ove Sine FULL POCKET | UNPLEASANT DIVING BOARD VERY Shanes 
word "C ONV ERSA TON. Use, say, the bp ae as the aes Fe Ue ree ieee | NO ABODE I'LEASE HURRY EDITOR'S BOOT OLO:FOOTBALLS; COLLECTINi:, 4 
and, say, "Sand “PF for the second ard third, and we get f SOO? Tes. | oN WCLUBS A MIRACLE | CRAGANOUR SCHOOL-OUTINGS. DI ALLOW 
Or, using the same word “CONN ERSATION, we could use the letter C | NIMBUS FIRST PRIZE | AFTER SHAVING THE DERBY MARBIRGE 7 
et cos ae and, say, “A™ for the second word, and we get | cat WaVE SLIM FIGLRE | CONVERSATION EPPING FOREST GON OPIN” 


—_—_—————eonmens-—_—00©_O0© 00903 ee _—_—ee eee 


GS oigeee sewer senate dea naeaeins Cut across here ....ccccccecseveee 
\ ENTRY FORM, : “MIDDLES.”” NO. 69. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. | _ - 
WOKPS SKIS MIDE ES. —— a 
1 ! 

1 AT atten pts menet be forwarded on the printed entes for they | . ; 

Me Whe ch hive ; ae ¥ : ; i Cee e rte ere eereneeeree es ereeeesee | -eeeres Peereeeeeroesessoersereeseneoeseres o seeeseeeeeess coreceresceereereceeeres 

whee fe ’ oom det ah, 

: \ 


Be tists Ba CMberriet es ——— oes ithe eee 
ry wl \ Lagre tu alide In the wesiace pubiesbed tat Pearson's eka! it oy “ ' i , 
wt badercstintioy, dred Layee to aaete by 1 tae ct Bea i Fi 
Yours write - 
tut ter Signed PPPTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT TTL TTTTTTTRTTT TT TTreT Tri Tri ei te erred [No. GE PO vcecwnes 
Acaress .. see asoeaeanes enti ecetearecseaee 


anata ee f wag =You may send Tilt © Middles” onthe above cntry form with a posial order tur tii 
Where one do ff you use both the one above and the cne below serd 
DEAELO! HME LE WETeLeH an Mac, 4 ab 8 Cut across here... 


| ENTRY FORM, 


‘ y ‘ 
form th 
entry fo 


8 The fret p 


“AIDDLES” WC. C9. 


sarded to thee | a _ MOU . 
al ‘ 
F Be | . on . 
| 
2 i | 8 Seceanaa sve tereciecrenvesiy Oiscegeeesne-eeeee Oe: one sneaeccsereees sesesssesseners « 
Cn) 
. . | ———— = 
i 1 Tagres tu aride by tee oe mow ned tata as Weekla and foaecep! ot as tran a i 
Geawerse! | vad tet aot Pages tyabet by the condateans procted an Mucous Wey 
ede medet wil he Ces athe | ‘ 
cant ence Sighted ssisexcsaceesvasvereaecesis [No. of V.0...... 
1s wad density §, and competitors may ep m . 
L GNU ds ei de Ultl ye Acaress HOt meer ee cee sete ee teers 


PeeCeC OTe eer eee ere ST eee eT er reer eerie eet eere rere rerey ees ee eee ceee oo 


THE RESULT OF “SWMIDDLES” No. 65 APPEARS ON PAG 
RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. CB this Insurance Scheme covers any person a jrrssenerr, the leal ren: se" 


avelling asa senger the taut ONE HUN DILD | 
“MAIDEN " CONTEST. avelliug oS a passenger in any part | be signed or tot, provided 1: 


O Whe de a sudden prepecal » a good howler?" ge Great Britain or Ircland. ENG ASD Oil 


ri OvEAN t 1 a 
As the crmehket ecu 1S Tew COULTON, & unawer to OVER 18, 000 ALREADY PAID 4 to 44 Moor: Hite rects: at ana Ss 
thas etestion Was asked lear, and the priz five £ se ncourrence Of the aeciter . 
emt Une Wax eets ofle red for the Lect attempts Lave been One Hundred wonuas. will be paiitot 


tative of amy eyelist who i 


wv vunelay House, Fakeniam, Net We pay any ny AMO rofclaims in respect techn lyat 

wy Lesh Rd. Chisws j 
win, OL Well nuts Ver. Falmouth. 
nu Rd, De 5 a D paritem, Sea View, 


i oeveley pe rove 
hadi hae, or 


Mis B. | Of each ace iccide ni—not the first claim only. 
mt that 3 hutive s 


"3 | £9 900 RAILWAY Tents 
INSURANCE. | the sav! nat above adel 


. Penner, Pemurehie Dock ; 
“ MILITANT" CONTEST. ran RAILWAY | ny piece wth 
feel Fi . » , OCCUrbens aN voanay be E go! seass 

rt 00 CYCLING | (For terms see **le. Wo emg as ths Cito = 


oches Mered to ta 
s-cucked meall" below.) | One Hundred Pounds ‘“ 
afi | £100 AEROPLANE 


preliem OW 

tive of apyoredytry as the dircet andl ss t 
within the 

eile, ; 505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, _, 

 CulnGaae lhGee Liles Dekon , ve | including three of £2, 000 andonecof€1,000. ituel ali 

i x d. Mie Jotn Thi- Teswratice the 1 for any number of claims of et a tint becen, 

£2,00G veh -vs aly, £2,000 specially roronteed and that notice of t 

hy THE OCEAN *AUCIDES TRE COR: yi t 

| PORATION, LIMEEED ie | Mie ntove 

Je Whom netices of This inet inane 4 else ihe 

tivot be sent within and entitle: a the hulcerto the besetitet. : 


nilitant euflracette 
l ue were the w 


ar." Chud intheted wren bins 
bear, lie 


fete, G2 800 Allsans 2 
a 2 Chapel Place, 
\i Mo Lennon, 20 itt 
(es tel White bbart, 
Dy Ssucn, 2 Seott St, Gain 


vend 


willl atd above Corporation tothe eoudit ‘ . a t ana G: 
ve e i eet vulituiens of, the “Ocean Acciter a 
al CONT esT. ; PD ( tesa 7 i fat dient dnitonee Cobea ills ‘2 Company, Limited, Act,” I~" sXe? 
7 , | ir Vera Were ¢ we tad Tivo | ers y piss cer ; hey in wk if tl SRA arsed ee The Purchase of Ghis Publicat. we 
let « idly Dott tion y usa ae : ICH ANE stewed teh WS entofa Promuen wile Sect. . 
fi i on q° n »datea Muy luo Lhe ef en decal SE ak ati ne Ace a he seen at thie otis 
oa uy > awe . ebMie, At a c pice nemy 
if 14 1 Ulvetohinas. 48 -S0 ¢ oe | Gate, . ate Pas Oly hie Ht wee eis In- France. 1 ichet Gf this paper ap res nt hen 
; E. Weed t besan bo itu irae tthe WU ieee | Uaebec ins te heck gay ld tein 
‘ H Tyemerdl, cathe spaces atthe foot. geri tion or PX a ar; wae 
{ . er vey ftat bis, or he Inee abode, s one. newsagent, orto the Publisher, nec a not. durin 
: } “DODGE” CONT jl SRR oe nis, or her, place of abode, 90 lomy ts | covered by theft Sauserdntion. a en tho c nee 
wef ' ‘ le : ¢ » mae 5 ‘ 2 t Neceses ' 
. ane of PE. | PROVIDED ALSO, that the said. gum all We vaittothe | Rg Range en thelr morse. FL ONE ot 
« a8ee iia ’ wed tO DT Tegal represe tative of such person pijured, sh leah resuit | Henrietta Street. Lonuon, W.C., and a certtttss 
‘ : “ | 
| 


put from such acertent within three 
en tools 


siendar ienths thereafer, 
and that motice of the accident be given « tht sevou days | 
winners of of its occurrence. 


tent in exchange 


Witte Were 


The fe 


Fevod ter tl i} toad ri Iu tl t of tl | Signature fs 
t"Od te ods tea: u the event of a person, nut being a railway | -ailable fi 9 Nord. June 2nd, 17 
Farnese Rd) Seuth Nerseod, GE s gervanton ‘duty; atg . Did “Y | Available from 9 a.m. Mos a 
1 cod, a. < fa duty, 1 suichle, wor eagige Lanan | A ne Ot, 19h 
n ' > Wo. A. J. oa ] OO Wleyal act, having th trent amuuierof Barr-eo's | midnight Monday, 
. _ Wood Green, ; Weekly on him, or her, at the time of be killed | Prontct Hoiser Cex, at 
Mutch, t Albert | bya ruilway accadent in the United Kingdom. although not by | Publis by CG. Aati 1 
araede.ttoany trai tn wick he, or she, tan ee teace'hivg age Weekly Balliimgs, Meamenta Shes 1 


ies 


FAIRGOOD IS STILL AT THE 
TIP-TIP-TOP. 


| £300 


on with solution SUPPLIED BY ME to 
ur, W. T. T., Market Street, Rugeley, Staffs. 
‘e issue dated May 17th, and £500 will be 
i rfeited if this is not absolutely correct in 
every respect. 

.-wers” Premier Prize, May 10th: ‘New Alliance—Nice Guard Enriches.” 

y Dispatch ** Premier, May 18th: ‘‘Roaming the Countryside—Generates 

iy Sentiments.” ‘ Tit-Bits”’ Premier: ‘‘ Mesh—Herrings Entra; .” And 


».tously £500 undivided in ‘* Weekly Dispatch’’ for ‘A Good Conscience— 
Dictator Ever.”? All these SUPPLIED BY ME to the winners. 


@ \ ‘ce particularly those words ‘‘ SUPPLIED by me”’ in all cases above, 
use [am not advertising wins obtained by members of my STAFF for 
uselves ‘as some do, low can clients win when they only get the 
oWw-outs ? 

vuN'T buy such solutions. 

DONT Imy from those who put winning solutions in advertisements aud 
iv is without stating definitely whether, they SUPPLIED those 
sinters, Lt is dishonest to use other people’s wins. 

WON'T buy from those who can only give testimonials from a few ds. 
vuners. T get thousands such but never use them. * 

. on getting your solutions from ¥. Pairgood, who has given honest and 

cl:tturward proof of more BIG WINS this year than all other Solutionists 

put together, AND YOU MAY BE THE NEXT, ‘ 


“MIDDLES” AND OTHER SOLUTIONS: 4 FOR 1s. 


! DRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (similar to my £350 and £500 Winners), 

; + ts.34 for 1s. 6d.; 8 for 3s. Monthly Terms: 2 weekly, 3s.; 4 weekly, 

tid. ; 6 weekly, 8s.; 8 weekly, 10s, Enclose sufficient stamped addresses, 
10 per cent. commission on prizes over £1, 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


t 
‘ 


R. HARTWELL, “ Cranbrook,’’ Leytonstone, London. 


i‘ NO | WIN ANOTHER 


Res WON! 


WELL-SHELTERED—DESIRABLE HARBOUR: "% ty 2 monber 
FREE Bounties, Middles, Simplets, Heads ‘and Tails, 
Bullets, Finals, etc. 


THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY 


HAS A REPUTATION TO BE PROUD OF. 


Over 2,000 Premier Prizes, ond a total of 17,173 reported by 
members during 1912, 73 per cent. of 3 months and upwards 
“iubers won, and we prove our assertions im the “ Prize-Winner’s Chrunicle’’ seut free. 


Soars 


Finals, Heads and Tails, Bounties, Middies, 


tL | cutee the services of Olever Competi- | Bullets, etc., evo! 
# | con Rxpertsute proved souity anit | criticised and unless” having @. ‘Winnie 
<t «+ Warmere, It is the cleverest staff that Chance t Lf 
1 | “ever been got together in the history of are not sent out. Every day of 
j 


4 
fe 


a? 


RESIDENT BXPERT ta receipt of | of thanks from delighted amare, eter® 
RE > nm receipt o: : 
&200a year. We pay our staff well, wecan ‘ ks ‘trom ‘dell wen ‘ 
Dard lu, cur wis wre £0 many and our com- ; 
ne big. The efforts we send out are the 
T BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN 


Competitors’ Mutual Society, 
Beverley, Yorks, 
Deax Sir,— Please send we two likely First 
rize Winning Efforts for .... 
opy of the Prize Winaer’s Chronicle, 
ving Proof of wins by hundreds of members 


BEATS BOUNCE. 


° iinall papers, I enclose Stamped Addressed 
Look at these Wins. : Envelope (or 1d, stamp) and ayree to pay on 


or j wins as follows—5- prise, 9d.; 7/6 prize, 1-; 
sa te ee a oman ; 10’- prize, 1/6; £1 or over, 2.6 in the &, tf 
00 |. me . WON Four TIMES like your efforts you will let me havea three 

ian iu Es onths’ supply on your NO WIN — NO 
AY SYSTEM. 


: <PUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH 
€ 

' coe I wOM Ten: Tia 
‘ van” WON WUNDEBDS OF TIMES 


» Meimber has won over 100 prizes, 
«nother 39, Scores over 12, 


Charge Whatever for Efforts. 
You pay us when you win, 


SUPT. C.M.S., 


26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 


EE SOLUTIONS. £1,000 WON. 


pared to act bonourably after results are invited to send a stamped address d 
. {e TWO EXCEPTIONALLY SMART SOLUTIONS for any current competiticn. 


' This is the Free Success Coupon. 


THE BEST MUST WIN. 


Do you know good efforts when you 
see them? Here are a few: 


STUDY THESE BIG WINS. 


£600 “Bounties” (March Sth). Servant—Appreciates Respect. 
£500 ‘‘ Answers” (April 5th), Star of Hope-- Slum Child’s Excursion. 
£500 ‘Weekly Dispatch” (April 9th). It is Hard - Trivialities 
Strikes Demand. 
£500 ‘Tit Bits” (April t2th). Boasts -Braggart’s Stock-in-Trade. 


Kemble is neither wizard nor iniracle- worker, | Kemble 
merely claims that he can supply any competitor with efforts 
equal to the above successful lines. Ignore the twaddle of 
quacks and give your entrance fee every chance by using 


KEMBLE’S WONDERFUL EFFORTS. 


There is only one kind of Kemble effort, namely, the kind that wins. 
The Public, the Press, and even solutionists themselves, agree that 
Kemble’s efforts cannot be equalled, 

Now, Alan Kemble, the famous journalist, wants to help competiters. 
He docs not ask for money, he wants you to prove his power 


FREE 


of charge. If you want to win a prize all you have to do is to fill in the 
coupon below and you will be on the way to the winning lists. Follow 
in the steps of thousands and 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


To MR, ALAN KEMBLE ( t. 11), 
Offices: 12, 15, 14 RED LION COURT, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


NAME... Lahenhapeeseeimmeiatast 


ADDRESS... . cesses aNgeriacverwe 


MORE 1913 BIG WINS. 


The only Competition Journalist who has won clients BIG 
PRIZES in “ ANSWERS’’ SIN PLETS this year. 


£300 “TRAVELLERS' TALES—THOUSANDS NEED SHAVING.” 
£75 “NOT A WORD-—NEAR SALVATIONIS1'S DRUM.” 

£75 “MORE THAN ENOUGH—MITE'’S HEAVY HOMEWORK.” 
£50 “SAILORS' HOME—SWEEYENS ROUGHEST EXPERIENCES.” 
£20 “MAMMOTH LINER—MINUTE NEEDLE RULES.” 

£5 “MET OLD FRIEND—METROPOLITAN SWINDLER'’S DODGE.” 
£5 “AT THE Z00—-AVERAGE SCHOOLBOY ORACULAR.” 

£5 “WORST IS OVER—WIFE DROPS ROLLING-PIN.” 


The above were all SUPPLIED BY ME to the winners, No other advertiser has yet 
given GENUINE PROOF of winning more than one €5 Prize in **} ANSWERS” 
SIMPLE'TS this year—this is POSITIVE PROOF no one evolves anything to equal 
the ORIGINAL * WINNING SPECIALS” IT supply. 


OPPORTUNITY ! REALISATION ! REMUNERATION! EXULTATION ! 


A famous American millionaire once told the story of his life. He 
recalled how he bad risen from poverty to the pinnacle cf industrial life. 
He owned a railway, dominated one of the Southern States, was second man 
in the oil trust, and his wealth was counted by hun reds of millions. 
© What is the seeret of it all?" he was asked, * Why have you won success 
when thousands who started as you started are struggling still? Was it 
industry, special aptitude, or what?” ‘The millionaire shook his head and 
smiled. “1 will tell you,” he said. “ Opportunity passes every man and 
woman many times in life. Some men and women see opportunity as it 
approaches them, grasp it; and cling to it. Others do not sce it until it has 

assed. Then they stretch out for it in vain, I AM ONE OF THOSE 
WHO SEES OPPORLUNITY AHEAD.” 

Here is YOUR OPPORTUNITY AHEAD OF YOU, right now -- 
WRITE NOW! Get out your pen and ink at once and write me your 
requirements. Don’t let this opportunity—your opportunily—pass you by. 
Every week I am placing someone on the stepping-stone to wealth, persons 
who realised when the opportunity was placed before them of gaining the 
foundation of 1 FORTUNE fora FEW SHILLINGS. 


TERNS (Any Contest): 
“WINNING SPECIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 fori -: 4 fer 
16; 8 for 5. -, and stamped address. 
MONTHLY TERMS: 2" Winning Specia's weekly, 5 -; 4 weekly. 5 G6; 6 weekly, 
8/-; 8 weekly, !0/-, and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. 
Stamped Addressed Envelopes fcr all Replies. 15 percent. commissicn on af! wins 
over Llin value. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, stectiora, pia misctis 
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THIS SUPERB «3 10,000 of my 


couesey = 99 | Marvellous Magneto Bel: 


SENT 
a 
ORSET FoR 1 | SENT AT ONCE ON RECEIPT.OF POSTAL OR} =R ! 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson's } 
t= 


Marvellous Invention, 

“The Corset that Cures,” 

is now within the reach 

of every woman who fills 

in and sends to-day the 

Coupon below. 

Be a Man. Be Strong. Be 
Vigorous. Be Courageous 
and Self-reliant. Don't Be 
Down-hearted. Have a Bright 
Brain, a Healthy Body, and 
Iron Nerves, by wearing one 

of my Magneto Belts. 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson, the 
Inventor of the Magneto Belt, 


Beauty, Charm, Grace, 
and above all GOOD 
HEALTH, assured to 
all who wear “The 
Corset that Cures.” 


This is the 
Ambrose Wilson 
Magneto Corset. 


This is the charming 
effect it produces. 


t WANT every lady who reads this to know that she can have at once a The weak can now be made strong. The 
i pair of my beautiful * New Model” (Gold Medal) Magneto anguish of Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica can 
Corsets sent direct to her address in return fora P.O. for 1/*. be speedily and permanently banished ; Weak 


Nerves can bo built up and made strong ; 
Mind-Wandering can be cured, so can Invol- 
untary Blushing. Lost Will-Power can be 
regained, and the whole human body can be 
rebuilt and revitalised hy means of my 
marvellous Magneto Belt. 

People who were crippled with pain, well- 
nigh crazy with depression, downhearted, 
ambitionless, woak-spirited, weak-willed and 
miserable have now been changed into strong, 
vigorous, courageous men and women; 
healthy and happy, restored to New Life, 
simply by wearing my MAGNETO BELT. 
I want every man or woman lacking in 
health, strength, and vitality to test_my 
“New-Life” MAGNETO BELT, and test 
it at my expense. 

From the moment when you put it on you 
begin to feel its Magnetic Power bracing 
you up, and your body absorbs naturally and 
freely the Magnetism which it contains. 
Think of the joy of being free from pain, 
of being strong and vigorous of being brimful 
of life, courage, and vitality! and then read 
the simple, straightforward, and honest offer I make to you in the coupon 
Don’t stay weak and depressed. Write for a Belt to-day and begin to : 
marvellous powers building up your strength every hour that you wear i’ 


Three DIPLOMAS and DON’T STAY WEAK, ae & 


three GOLD MEDALS 
have been conferred vigour, courage, and self-confidence, Wear 


upon me for my Mag, Wonderful “Magneto Belt” now, Feel for you" 
the Internationale Fz. how it pours new life and strength into your nei: 
position, Paris, 191]. ang every part of your body. Experience, too, : 
sourage and self-confidence that comes wi!' 
body and brain strong and able in every po" 
Day and night It will pour magnetic vigour 


every part of your body. 


The price of my Belt is not £5 (although many | 
have xO Th to say that it is neg worth double 
_ amount). © price is only 5/-. I want you tote ¢ 
olga ae, Belt first by actually wearing it, and so I say t. - 
1912, send me 1/- only and I will send you the Belt by re" 


of post. 


From the moment when you put them on you begin to feel a ceascless stream 

of Magnetic Power permeating 
our whole body from head to 

= 

The joy of New Life, of New 
Health, and New Vigout thrills 
through every nerve. You feel 
a different woman. Your out- 
look upon life is different— 5 
brighter, happier, and more * 
hopeful. 

I want every woman who 
reads this to think for herself 
what it means to be thoroughly 
healthy, supremely vigorous, 
always to enjoy Life, not for an 
hour, not for a day, but for 
always. I want her to send 
fur one of my Magneto Coracts, and join the vast and 
increasing army of happy wearers of the most wonderful 


invention. 


—, 


First fill in the Coupon. 


The price of my Corset is not pounds, it is only 

.. shillings. The price is 511, but I do not ask you to 

oe Wiggs send ine that amount. All I ask is that you send mea 

ees postal order for 1/-, and by return of post I will send you 

a pair of my Magneto Corsets that will fit you like a 

glove. It will be a red-letter day to you the day you 

receive the Corsets, because it will be the beginning of 
new life. 

New Life and New Vigour 
can now be assured to all. Are 
you rheumatic? Yes. Then 
you can drive these pains out 
in less than a week. Are you 
nervous, run down, not up to 
the mark? Yes. ‘Then you 
can banish these troubles and 
\ f be strong and vigorous. Do 

you have headaches, neuralgia, 

Thea gets Postal Order fits of depression, mind-wan- 

. dering? Do you feel you want 

to do things but you cannot 

because you lack the Will 

Power? In a word, if you are 

not in full possession of all your 

mental and physical powers the 

way has been opened up to you | 
by which you can regain them. _— Post your letter at once. 


arprova.” COUPON _ t-Div. 


COUPON wr 


To Mr, AMBBOSE WILSON, 


27 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, 
London, E. 


“NEW 
LIFE.” 


To Mr. AMBROSE WILSON 


(Corset Dept. 127), Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C, 


Simply write your full name ona piece of paper, fill in you 
measurement, pin coupon to paper, and post it to me at once. 


Please send me a ‘‘ Magneto Belt” on approval. I exclu. 
and if I do not return Belt within seven ys I will pay yo 
balance of 4/- either in one sum or by weekly instalmeuts of! . 


Simply write your FULL name and address on a piece o, 
your corset measurements, pin coupon to paper, and far Atad Me 
once, 


Please send me a ‘‘ Magneto Corset’ on a val Ne 
end if I do not immediately retarm Oorest 1. will ; oy 3 
balance of 4/11 either in one sum or by weekly instalments of 1/-. 


And at the Expost- 
sine Internazionale 
Rome, 1912. 


‘ gize of My Waist 18.,..0re inches. 


NOTE.—Foreign and Colonial Orders must be accompanied by 
full amount, and 1/- extra for postage. 


~~ ts i , 
Aad the Postmaa will Bize Of Waist....sseee Busters Hiptesessrssssessee 


bring the Corsets to § Foreign and Co'onial Orders must be accompanied by ti mount 
| your door. and 1/6 extra to yay anlage: by the full a 


eae - a —~ f oN 
; N ee A = ——— 
Henne TIER 7 . 


